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Free places 
plan to stem 
collie rush 


-w > . 


_rF- Giflian Baverstock, elder daughter of Enid Btyton, with her mother's most famous creation, Noddy, during celebrations hi Charlotte Square, 

iSS Edinburgh, marking today’s centenary of the birth of the author. Famous five a burden, page 2 Photograph: Geraint Lewis 


Lucy Ward 

Education Correspondent 

School leavers facing university fees 
because they arranged a year off will 
still go for free, providing they can 
prove that they plan to do voluntaiy 
work before starting their course. 

However, the concession, signalled 
yesterday by ministers following pre- 
dictions that many students would tty 
to cancel gap year plans to avoid debts 
of as mud as £10,500, may be too lit- 
tle too late, university admissions 
officials warned. 

There were concerns that the fee 
waiver, a one-off scheme intended to 
ease a predicted scramble this week 
for the last unfill ed university places, 
will do nothing to help the tens of 
thousands of school-leavers who had 
planned to apply to university during 
a year off, rather than gaining a place 
and deferring it. 

The Universities and Colleges 
Admissions Service (UCAS) is also 
worried that details of the concession, 
to be announced after A-Jevel results 
are published on Thursday, will 
come too late to help students 
unsure if they qualify. 

The deal to be offered by the Gov- 
ernment will be open only to students 
who have already been formally of- 
fered a university place deferred for 
entry in 1998. Fallowing the an- 
nouncement last month of moves to 
scrap student grants and introduce 
means-tested tuition fees from 1998, 
admissions leaders have warned of 
a potential dash for the last free 
places as those in the “gap trap*' scrap 
their y car-off plans. 

The Department for Education 
and Employment yesterday said 
charges would be waived for “stu- 
dents who have made a commitment 
to helping charities and have got a 
guaranteed place in 1998”. Students 
must prove they are to do a minimum 
of three months’ voluntary work at 


home or overseas with an approved 
organisation such as The Prince’s 
Trust or Voluntary Service Overseas. 

Of the 19,048 students with de- 
ferral places this year, around 10.CW0 
might be expected to qualify, officials 
suggested. 

However, it remained unclear last 
night whether students must have al- 


scramble, with figures published by 
UCAS showing a 38 per cent increase 
compared with last year in applica- 
tions to its clearing system, which 
matches applicants to unfilled places. 

Last Thursday, Baroness Black- 
stone, the education and employment 
minister, accused UCAS and the Na- 
tional Union of Students of “irre- 


ready formally arranged a voluntary sponsible scareraongering”. 


placement in order to take advantage 
of the deal, or whether they need 


UCAS 



The UCAS chief executive, Tbny 
Higgins, yesterday expressed reser- 
vations over the fees waiver. It would 
do nothing to bail out the 70,000 stu- 
dents who normally apply or reapply 
to university in a gap year after their 
A-level results, he said. It was a mat- 
ter of “happenstance” for many 
whether they secured a deferred 
place or applied after qualifying, 
and in many cases delay helped stu- 
dents choose a more suitable course. 
Students and their parents would 
The Independent will be also want to see the “small print” of 

the Only newspaper to the waiver deal, Mr Higgins said, yet 
rsutv tiv> full nfffeial they would need to move swiftly to 

find an alternative university place 
UCAS listings Of if they opted to cancel a gap year, 
university and college OtWswodd lace probleim fitting 

vacancies when the in voluntary work because their future 

a.IpvpI rt*uMx mmP university bad advised them to find 
A-ieveiresuns come TOrk connected with their course. 

OUt OR Thursday. Order David Hart, general secretary of 
your Copy now the National Association of Head 

1 — — .. Teachers, welcomed the decision 

“to protect the position of students 
merely make a commitment to do so. who wifi be undertaking a gap year 
There could also be problems between leaving school or college and 
over which charities qualify. Students going on to university”, 
intending to do voluntaiy work for He added: “Heads of schools who 

an organisation noton the approved have advised their students that it 
list would be dealt with “on a case- would be valuable to undertake a gap 
by-case basis”, the DFEE said. But year did not wish to see those s ru- 
th ose intending to seek an altema- dents penalised by the proposed 
trve university place this year if they changes in the fun ding of tuition fees 
do not qualify for a fees waiver would which come into effect from Sep- 
need a decision quickly to allow them tember 1998. The Government has 
to apply- made the only sensible and fair de- 

The fees concession comes after dsion which it could have made in 
a week of pressure on the Govern- order to keep faith with students do- 
meat over the expected admissions ing a gap year.” 
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Russians target British sex trade 


QUICKLY 


Jasoni Bennetto 

Crfrne Correspondent 

Jjandun women are being smug- 
Into Britain to. work as 
[ prostitutes in growmg . numbers 
by criminal gangs, including 
tfte'Russian Mafia and Chinese 
Triads, one of the country's 
most experienced vice officers 
hasrevealed. 

pblice believe that gangsters 
are Attempting to expand and 
taka over parts of this country s 
multi-million pound sex indus- 
try They have sent evidence to 
thev Home Office and urged 
thcmjlq help co-ordinate action 
to taijklc the growing problem. 
The oepqruby Scotland Yard’s 
Qubiand Vice Unit, warns that 
ihc trafficking in foreign pros- 
titutes has almost certainly 
spread to most cities' and is 
threatening to “grow^into a 
major criminal activity'’. 

Most worryingiy, the unit 
has evidence' that organised 
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criminals from the Eastern Bloc 
and Hong Kong have been 
bringing over women to work in 
brothels and escort agencies. 

■ It b also understood that M15 
has uncovered evidence of 
members of the Russian Mafia 
moving inLo Britain’s vice wodd 


while investigating other forms 
of organised crime. 

The underworld members 
and crooked ‘‘businessmen*’ 
are particularly interested in 
prostitutes working in escort 
agencies, brothels and saunas, 
which are highly profitable. 

In one case a Brazilian man 
brought in about 100 women 
from his home country over a 
five-year period andfarced them 
to work in two Loncion based es- 
cort agencies. The women 
charged a minimum of £250 for 
rare and a half horns, but received 
only a tiny amount of the mon- 
ey . This one operation b believed 
to have netted the pimp £5m. 

Evidence has been found to 
show’ that Triad gangs from 
Hong Kong have rim brothels 
in . London. Manchester, 
Dublin, and Glasgow and de- 
tectives believe they exist in 
most cities with a large Chinese 
community. They found that 
women were hieing moved 


around the country and were 
treated virtually as slaves. 

The Metropolitan Police’s 
vice unit, which covers the 
country’s largest concentration 
of prostitutes, prepared a report, 
-Trafficking in Women for Sex- 
ual Exploitation” for chief con- 
stables and the Horae Office. 

The author of the report, In- 
spector Theo Dawson, the for- 
mer head of the vice unit, now 
head of the gaming section and 
organiser of the National Vice 
Conference, said: “The traffick- 
ing of prostitutes from abroad is 
on the increase. I don’t think we 
appreciate the scale of the prob- 
lem.” His report said the Triads 
‘'continue to open up new broth- 
er and bring females into the UK 
with considerable ease”. 

Until now. despite warnings, 
there has been very little evi- 
dence of criminals from the old 
Soviet bloc moving into Britain. 
However, vice officers have 
found direct links between Russ- 


ian prostitutes working in Lon- 
don and high ranking eastern 
European criminals. One pimp 
told the police that he wanted to 
be the “vice king of Sobo". 

Insp Dawson said: “We have 
intelligence to suggest that East 
European organised crime is in- 
filtrating and developing pros- 
titution in this country. They 
have identified that there does 
not appear to be any home- 
grown crime organisation con- 
trolling prostitution ... Given 
the Mafia's propensity for vio- 
lence it will be easy to them to 
scare off any opposition.” 

His report concludes: “Traf- 
ficking in prostitution is a prob- 
lem which if not tadded will grow 
mto a major criminal activity and 
undoubtedly bring with it other 
serious criminal offences ... 
What is of most concern, and 
here there are parallels to the 
drugs industry, is that what we 
uncover is likely to be just the 
tip of the iceberg" 
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Great day for coming a sporting second 


Louis Jebb 

aadagencies ' 

Sports fans enjoyed a feast of 
. great British seconds on the 
tracks of Europe yesterday, with 
• ihe4x40O metres team coming 
i ' off worse in a continuing strug- 

rie with life United States, at the 
Wtorid Athletics Championships 
{ * in Athens, and Damon HilL the 
motor racing world champion, 

coming heartbrealdngly close to 

V-« dunning vicloiy in the Hungar- 
, T ianGrand Prix. ' ' 

: in Aibecs. the four-lap relay 

team had been billed as the last 
\ golden hope of a world title in 

a championship coloured a dull 

_ . sflveffor an expectant press and 
, - public: Iwan Thomas, Mark 


Richardson and Jamie Baolch, 
all finalists in the individual 
event, were joined in the relay 
final by Roger Black, the 
Olympic silver medallist But af- 
ter a sluggish start from 
Thomas, the fastest man in the 
world coining into the champi- 
onships. the Americans stayed 
tantaiisingly out of reach 

Hill, who has spent the sea- 
son fending off the criticisms of 
media, fans and his team own- 
er alike and battling, to a make 
a new car competitive, had an 
extraordinary tnumph snatched 
from his grasp when mechani- 
cal trouble struck with victory 
in sight 

With three laps toga. Hill led 
by over 30 seconds'- from. 


Jacques VDieneuve, the Cana- 
dian lead driver with the once 
all-powerful Williams team 
which had dispensed with Hills 
services at the end of last sea- 
son, and was fizmfy on course 
to win his first race for Arrows. 

But a hydraulic pump prob- 
lem caused HBTs car to slow 
dramatically. He was powerless 
to resist as Vfileneuve whittled 
down his advantage before 
pasemg him on the final lap. with 
Hfll seeming to balflift his Ar- 
rows over the line 10 lake sec- 
ond. It was stifi an extraordinary 
performance by Hfll, who had 
only manag ed one world cham- 
pionship point tins season pre- 
viously, but who first hinted at 
what might be late in Saturday's 



Hffl: Led until final lap 


practice session when he 
jumped from seventh to third 
place on die starting grid with 
his final flying lap. 


Hill said: “I started to have 
problems with the hydraulic 
pump. The throttle became in- 
termittent and I couldn’t 
change gear. I needed a 40- 
second lead on the final lap not 
30.” Tom Walkinshaw. Hfll’s 
Arrows team boss, could not 
hide his disappointment. “It's 
not easy.” he said. “Damon 
did a fantastic job and deserved 
to win.” 

In football, the Premiership 
champions Manchester United 
are; 12-1 with the bookmakers 
William Hill to lift the Pre- 
miership and FA Gup double af- 
ter opening their league 
campaign with a 2-0 win at Tot- 
tenham Hotspur. 

Full reports, Sport Tabloid 


New alliance 

As war douds roD over the Mid- 
dle East, Syria is covertly forg- 
ing a extraordinary new alliance 
with its old enemy, Saddam 
Hussein's Iraq. President As- 
sad’s about-turn, which will 
change the shape of Middle 
Eastern politics for years to 
come, aims not only to challenge 
Turkey's strategic partnership 
with Israel but - by drawing in 
Iran as well - form an invinci- 
ble bloc in the Arab world. 

Robert Fisk, page 8 

Dlana^ return 

Diana, Princess of Whies, re- 
turned last night from her vis- 
it to Bosnia to highlight the evils 
of landmines, with interest 
undimmed in her friendship 
with Dodi Fayed. Page 3 
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Teenage girl dies in jetski 
collision with boat 

A I7-year-old girl died yesterday when the jetski on which she a 
passenger with her uncle was in collision with a power-boat towing 
a water skier on a Jake. Faye Grundy, who went to Queenford Lake 
at Berinsfield, Oxfordshire, as part of her sister's birthday 
celebrations, was thrown into the power boat’s propeller by the 
collision. She suffered massive stomach injuries and lost a leg. 
Despite rescue attempts the teenager died on her way to hospital. 

Her 36-year-old uncle who escaped with a minor head injury was 
later arrested by police in connection with the accident and 
released on bail pending further inquiries. A full police 
investigation was under way yesterday. Health and safety 
executives also launched an inquiry. 

Three charged in heroin haul 

Police yesterday charged three men in connection with the seizure 
of heroin worth £100m which was found in a lorry. 

The 200kg haul - one of the largest to be seized in Britain —was 
found in the Slovenian-registered lorry in Potters Bar, 
Hertfordshire, last week. Scotland Yard said the three men had 
been charged with conspiracy to import and supply the drug. They 
are due to appear in custody at Hendon magistrates court today. 

It named the men as Bostjan Mrak, 33, of Slovenia. Ali Osman 
Cok, 36, of Edmonton, north London, and Mahar Kaynar, of 
Bameu north London. Three other men who were questioned, 
were released on police h ail. 

Couple make love at the altar 

A couple have been interviewed by police after they were caught 
by a Catholic priest as they made love near the altar of his church. 
TTie 17-year-old boy and a woman of 21 are being reported to the 
Crown Prosecution Service with a view to charges being brought 
Dyfed-Fowys Police say the couple have admitted making love at 
the Church of Our Lady of the Taper at Cardigan in west "Wales. 
They were found undressed on a dais close to the altar as the 
priest Father James Cunnane, was locking up. 

Later Fr Cunnane held a Mass to re-bless the church after what 
he called “an act of sacrilege”. 

Jagger jacket sells for £200 

A silk jacket belonging to Mick 
Jagger (pictured) sold for £200 at 
a charity auction yesterday. 

The auction was the climax of a 
two-week long scarecrow festival 
at Groombridge Place Gardens 
and Enchanted Forest near 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent with 
proceeds going to Save the 
Children. 

Other items on sale included a 
dress designed and worn by 
Vivienne Westwood, a pair of 
crushed velvet trousers, complete 

with rip, worn on stage by Wet 

Wet Wet lead singer Marti Pellow, and a cravat worn by cult singer 
Mike Flowers Pop. 

Jagger’s blue silk jacket was bought by a Brighton man who said 
he was "more of a Beatles fan*’ but wanted it as an investment for 
his daughter. 

Four escape crash landing 

A light aircraft with four people on boa^d crash! anded in a field 
last night The aircraft came down near houses in the village of 
Moresby, near Whitehaven, in Cumbria. One man suffered a minor 
injury to his ankle and was taken to the West Cumbria Hospital in 
Whitehaven. The three others escaped unhurt. The plane appeared 
to have developed a mechanical fault, police said. 

Picnic for toads and newts 

Conservationists staged a protest picnic yesterday at the site of a 
rare haven for frogs, toads and newts which they fear is under 
threat from the same farmer who destroyed a neighbouring wildlife 
site. Offham Marshes, near Lewes, Sussex, are owned by Justin 
Harmer who admits it is "an option” to plough them up and plant 
flax to earn European Union farming subsidies. 

Earlier this year he ploughed Offham Down Site of Special 
Scientific Interest (SSSI), a chalk grassland site less than a mile 
away, under a loophole in European law which has been widely 
criticised. Tony Blair, as Opposition leader, said such “completely 
crazy” activities would not be permitted under a Labour 
government 

Matt Phillips, of Friends of the Earth, yesterday challenged 
Labour to honour its pre-election pledge on the environment 
“Every year hundreds of our best nature sites are destroyed or 
damaged. The law must be strengthened to ensure they are given 
better protection." Louise Jury 

Minke whale death toll doubles 

Fears for the future of minke whales in the North Sea have 
increased after Norwegian whalers more than doubled their kills. 
Norway’s whaling fleet lolled 57 minkes during the latest season, 
compared with only 23 last year, according to its own figures. 

The figures also coincide with a dearth of minke whales around 
Shetland, the leading spot in Britain for sightings. 

Speaking on Shetland yesterday, wildlife expert Hugh Harrop 
said: “Usually we see 20 or 30 minkes during the season. This year 
there have been only two or three. It may be wrong to draw 
conclusions. But the large percentage increase of killings in the 
North Sea this year is certainly interesting. 

“Whether the whales’ absence is connected with low availability 
of fish stocks or to the fact that northern part of the North Sea is 
gradually being depleted of whales, remains to be seen." 

Toddler killed in car tragedy 

A 16-month -old girl died at the weekend after being struck by a car 
which was being driven by her father. The accident happened on 
Saturday as the man was manoeuvring the car slowly outside me 
family home in Fmdon, West Sussex. Police believe The toddler had 
run out in front of the car without being seen. She <hed 
Inspector Steve O’Rourke of Sussex Police, said: “The family are 
extremely distressed. The father was carrying out a low-speed 
manoeuvre when the child was knocked down. 

The Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents (KoSrAj 
warned parents to take extra care when moving vehicles m the 
presence of children, following similar accidents in the past 

Three scoop £4. 7m lottery 

Three winners netted £4.7m each after scooping Saturday’s £ 14.3m 
National Lotteiy jackpot. They matched the six lucky numbers: 1, 
18, 20, 25, 30, 31. The bonus number was 44. 
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Enid Btyton: Never planned heir stories in advance 


E nid Blyton grew fired of writing her Famous Rve 
books, and only continued because her pubSsheis . 
insisted, the author’s daughter Gflfian Baverstock 
told the Edinburgh Book Festival yesterday. 

‘ Miss Baverstock said her mother had only wanted 
to write six of the Famous Five series but churned out 
21 between 1942 and 19G3. ^She told me she was get- 
ting a bit tired of some of the characters,” Ms Baver- 
stock said. 

Today is the 100th anniversaiy of Enid Bfyton’s birth 
and her daughter began ttra celebrations yesterday 
by leading a workshop for young children at the fes- 
tival. It was a ftttie confusing for some of the under- 
fives,, a few of whom confessed afterwards that they 
thou^it rthad been Enid Btyton herself talking to them. 

Miss Baverstock said her moifrer never planned a 
story m advance, and wrote each Famous Five story 
in five days. She said shO would come in from school 
each day, (tick up a pile of papers thather mother had 
been writing, rush up to her bedroom and read them 
and ask her mother what happened next. She would 
reply: T don't know what's coming next I won’t know 
until I’ve finished the story." Typing 1 0,000 words a day 
was not a problem for her mother, she said. 

' Miss Baverstock is lending her support to a new mar- 
keting campaign to sell Enid Blyton to the Americans. 
Though Blyton sells 8.5 million copies a year world- 
wide, her sales in America are finy. Now; the Enid Bly- 


Scrap merchant 
set to make 
millions out of 
£1 investment 

A scrap-metal merchant who 
bought a bulk carrier for £1 when it 
sank off the Irish coast 11 years 
ago is now ready to raise its cargo 
- an estimated £7m in iron ore. 

Shaun Kent, 39, has spent the 
last decade raising fends and de- 
veloping the technology to extract 
the tiny marbles of ore from the 
hold of the Kowloon Bridge which 
lies two miles off the coast of 
County Cork. The expertise he ac- 
cumulated has already helped the 
families of the 44 men who died 
when the Kowloon Bridge's sister 
ship, the Derbyshire, sank 17 
years ago. Mr Kent (right) was the 
first to pinpoint the site of the Der- 
byshire wreck, prompting new in- 
quiries into the tragedy. 

He is now putting the finishing 
touches to the diving ship for the 
mission which he believes will 
make his fortune. He aims to start 
work this month, snubbing critics 
who believed it would never hap- 
pen, and expects the entire mis- 
sion to be completed by the end of 
next summer.Td always had a bet 
that i would retire by 40 and I've 
blown that, because I'm 40 next 
March. But thafs all right When 
I’m done, I’m just looking forward 
to planting millions of trees which 
are my real love in life." 

Mr Kent, who was bom in 
Shome, Kent left school at 15 but 



has mastered university level text- 
books on hydraulics and fluid dy- 
namics to devise the scheme 
which he hopes will make him a 
millionaire. He worked out how to 
find the Derbyshire while serving a 
sentence for possession of 
cannabis. “All the best jobs are 
planned inside.” he said. 

He will begin by raising the 
ship's anchors and propellers 
which he will sell to finance the 
main operation - raising the cargo. 
In essence, the ore will be brought 
to the surface by sending streams 
of water at high pressure down to 
the cargo hold. The pressure will 
sweep up the little balls of iron ore 
and bring them to the surface. 
There are nearly 160,000 tons of 
iron ore and another 30,000 tons 
in the wreckage of the ship itself. 

The project will be featured in a 
Geo Rims documentary, The Flying 
Scrapman, to be broadcast on 
Channel 4 tonight. 

Louise Jury 


ton Company, owned by Trocadero pic which bought 
the rights to Blyton last year, has authorised a new an- 
imation of Noddy complete with American accents for 
showing on American television next year. Miss 
Baverstock defended ties yesterday, saying: "Ctoite hon- 
estly, you .have to translate books to go into the USA 
now. Real English has diverged so much from Amer- 
ican English.” 

The new Noddy animation series will be made in a 
Canadian animation house called Catalyst There will 
also be some film in the series from the British com- 
pany Cosgrove Hafl, but the bulk will be Canadian and 
both Noddy and Big Ears will have North American 
accents. The series will be shown on PBS, America's 
public broadcasting service, next year. 

Miss Baverstock also said her mother had written-, 
many stories that were never published, and the Enid 
Blyton Company confirmed yesterday that it was ex- 
amining 300 unpublished stories in the Btyton archives, 
and intended to turn some into television series. - 

Signing Noddy, Famous Five and Secret Seven books 
for children at the book festival yesterday, Miss 
Baverstock delighted each child and parent by telling 
them what her mother thought about the book, when 
and how it was written and also giving her own opin- 
ion of it The queue moved very slowly. 

David Lister 

Leading article, page 14 


Presidential role 
for Jane Asher 

The actress Jane Asher, has 
accepted a new role as president 
of the National Autistic Society. 

Ms Asher, who has been 
Involved with the society for more 
than 10 years, already sits on the 
board of several charities as well 
as acting, writing and running her 
own cake shop. 

Her first novel. The Longing, was 
well received and she is currently 
working on her second. She has 
already written several cookery 
and children's books and is a cake 
consultant for Sainsbury's, 
McVrties, and British Airways. 

But despite all this, and a 
successful marriage of 25 years 
to the cartoonist Gerald Scarfe, 
she feels her nickname 
Superwoman is unfair. 

“If s a total illusion really. My life 
is actually disorganised and I rush 
from one thing to another,” she 
said a few months ago - just 
before the start of her 25-part 
afternoon television show. 

Ms Asher said of her new 
appointment: “Autism is a complex 
condition and 1 am happy to do 
what I can to help highlight the 
problems that people with autism 
and their families face. 

“I am proud to be part of the 
excellent work that the NAS is 
doing and have enjoyed my 
association immensely. 

‘I am looking forward to further 
developing my role within the 
society and to helping influence a 
greater understanding of autism.” 


Blind women’s trek ends in tears of joy 


ppffrip: “Independent* . 


The first blind women to walk the 
length of Britain ended their 
marathon charity trek yesterday af- 
ter 892 miles on the road. 

Dorothy Oliver, 43, from Edin- 
burgh, and Sandra Brumby, 50. a 
grandmother from South Leverton, 
Nottinghamshire, celebrated with 
champagne at Land's End. 

Ms Brumby, who worked out at a 
fitness centre before the walk, said 
at the finish today: “It was extreme- 
ly exciting, far more emotional than 
I thought it would be.” Holidaymak- 
ers, members of their support group 

and guides clapped them home the 
lest few steps, and she admitted :"lt 
got to me. There were big tears." 


Ms Brumby and Ms Oliver volun- 
teered for the walk after the audio 
magazine Weekend Listener asked 
for two women volunteers after two 
blind men made the trip last year. 

“It is the most adventurous thing 
I have done," said Ms Brumby who 
has backpacking experience. “I feel 
fitter than when I started - and I only 
have one blister,” she said. 

Ms Oliver, a telephonist at Foun- 
tainbridge Citizens Advice Bureau, 
said the trek was a “just wonderful" 
experience. "It was the biggest phys- 
ical challenge I have undertaken,” she 
said Ms Oliver, who in the past has 
tried her hand al skiing and moun- 
tain climbing. 


The women, who left John 
O'Groats on 12 June, aimed to raise 
£10,000 for the Guide Dogs for the 
Blind, and Weekend Listener. 

They decided the walk to Land’s 
End to rase awareness of how 
blindness need not mean the end of 
an active life. 

The two women walked up to 18 
miles a day, and they praised the 
more than 150 sighted guides from 
local communities who accompanied 
them along the way. 

Hotels, guest houses and 
families sponsored food and ac- 
commodation. and thousands put 
contributions into collection buckets 
along the route. 
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British workers riding high 
in Ell prosperity league 

Workers have a better standard of 

other European Union countries even though their pay is u 
lower. “otHdmg to a_ ^rt t^y. equivalent of £6. 


pricing and purchasing power, it was reposed. Ongn 
Luxembourg (£7.40 an h ^»^SEan^ &%widcNohte Lowndes. 

re “Fbr maw years J ports of " 

employees enjoy a lower standard of living than in ouTbv the 

aSSno Europe, mis is ; certainly ng ** 

figures today,” said David Formosa. Se dg*^ksm claries 

research miager. “Other countnesmay offer h^ergx«ssm„ 
but this does not mean that their citizens are *^ys and welfare 
Workers pay a comparatively smaller amount m tax = 
contributions® the UK, which competes 
lower level of earnings, said the report. For the a 
deductions from gross earnings are -5 per cent ui t 
compared with 33 per cent in Germany and 38 per cent m 
DenSarL Bottom of the league is Portugal where -enAmna** 
the equivalent of £3.20 an hour despite having the lowest amoun 
deducted from their salaries, the report showed. 

LEISURE 

TV saga fuels surge in tourism 

The television blockbuster and Pnjudice is still helping draw 
the crowds to historic houses, it was disclosed today: 
iSbomes used in BBCl’s filming of the classic Jane Aosten 
novel saw big leaps in visitor numbers last year, said the Engbs 

lb L^e^khi Disley, Cheshire, which -doubled” as 

palatial Pemberiey estate - had a 42 per emueaww *n vlalore m 

1996. compared with the 1995 total. And Sndbury HaU in 
Ashbourne, Derbyshire, used for Internal shots of 

even better; visitor numbers soared 59 per cent In additu^ 1 996 
saw a 39 per cent increase in visitors to Sal tram in Ptympton near 
Pfvmonth, which featured in the film version of Jane Austen s 
Sense and Sensibility, featuring Emma Thompson and Kate 
Wlnsl etL“Wfth Pride and Prejudice being shown again this year 
on television, we’re hoping visitor numbers will rise again m 

1997, ” said an Englis h Tourist 
Board spokeswoman. 

Hie figure s were part of a an 

overall ETB survey which showed ^ Tower of London ' “>Ksen I 

that visits to English historic 2. Catfertaay Cathedral ITm ) 

properties in 1996 rose 2 percent a. WMsorCastfe 12m j 

to 70.4 milli on. These visitors 4. St Paid’s Cathedral tin " ; 

spent £23 lm - an 8 per cent K ftamanBaaW _ 

properties bad 20 per cent 7 . Stoneho«e . 747,644' 

increases m visitor levels in 1996 s.Kanq>tonCuirtftJace 612^155 1 
and nearly 60 attracted more g. Leeds Castt^Kent 596,714 1 

than 200,000. Of those charging lO J Benhwro Patace . 419,902 j 

admission (see table), the Tower ’ ’* • ’ 

of London was the most popular: : — — — '■ 

PROPERTY ; 

‘Logbook’ plan for simpler sales 

Making house-sellers rather than buyers responsible for the survey 
and introducing property “logbooks” would help make buying a - 
home as simple as buying a car, a report said today. 

Offers to buy or sell houses should also be made legally- binding / 
00 both sides, which would end the nightmare of gazumping and ' l 
long chains, it said. . , 

The proposals were put forward by the Adam Smith Institute, 
the right-wing think tank, following the Governments decision last 
week to research why buying and selling houses causes so much 
stress and misery. Under the institute's proposals, sellers would be 
responsible for the survey- and for keeping a logbook of essential 1 
information which would' be given to potential buyers. 

It is quite common for several potential buyers to have surveys 
done on the same property, which was “needless duplication and a 
source of cost uncertainty and delay”, the institute said. In 
addition, electronic links between solicitors and local councils 
could cut the buying time “from moatbs to minutes”, it claimed. 

The report suggested moving to a system similar to that in 
Scotland, where the offer to buy a house and the seller’s 
acceptance of it are binding on both sides. In England and Wales, 
the law allows either party to withdraw from a sale until the lime 
contracts are exchanged, and obliges estate agents to make the 
seller aware of any other offers right up until this moment. 

MEDICINE 

Deer could hold key to bone disease 

Deer antlers, and the unusual way they grow, could provide 
valuable clues for scientists investigating brittle bone disease in 
humans. 

In osteoporosis, bone minerals and protein are drawn back by the 
body, causing the bones to lose density. A similar process happens in 
red deer to provide the raw material for the antlers, which are re- 
grown and then shed each year. During the summer the antlers grow 
rapidly, fuelled by the resorption of bone in other parts of the bodv, 
especially the rite. But unlike osteoporosis in humans, the process' 
in deer is reversible. During the winter, when the antlers are dead, 
the hone lost to the rest of die skeleton is replaced. 

Dr Joanna Price, from the Bone and Mineral Centre at University 
College London Medical School, is 
beading a study of antler 
regeneration and the mechanisms 
underlying bone resorption in red 
deer. In particular she has been 
looking at die role of sex 
hormones and proteins known as 
growth factors. She said: “We 
believe the underlying cellular 
mechanisms are similar ... If we 
knew bow deer are able to 
strengthen their osteoporotic 
bones, we might be better placed 
to devise effective treatments for 
the human disease.” 

SHOPPING 

Boom time for department stores 

More and more shoppers are heading for department stores in 
rearch of good service and interesting products, according to 
figures published today. 

John Lewis is named as the nation's favourite all-round shopping 
destination, nudging ahead of last year’s league table-topper, 
Debenhams. Overall, sales in department stores rose 5 per cent last 
year to reach £7.6bn, according to industry analyst Verdict The 
suecessof department stores is put down to a wider range of brands 
they offer in comparison to high-street chain stores. Customers - 
identified as affluent over- 35s - also look for high quality service and 

food nnce rank Rut th*> l .... 
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and will be lucky to 

need to keep up with rising customer expectations, says the report. 
John Lews is listed as having a 20.8 per cent share of the department 
store market followed by Debenhams at 20 per cent. House of Fraser 
1 “R er <-o-Operatives 1 U per cent, Harrods 6.7 per cent 

Aiiaers 6_3 per cent and Selfridges 4.6 per cenL 

NEWSPAPERS 

fAl SUPPORT RECYCLING 

R U Recycled paper made up 43.6% of 

the raw material for UK newspapers 
in 1t»e firs* half of 1996 
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Calls grow for national debate on drugs 



Cofin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 


^wuvucia mr an open ae- 
rate about the deeri minalisa tion 
of drugs after the killing of a 
hve-year-old in Bolton. 

Brian Iddon, the Labour MP 
for Bolton West, became the lat- 
est ma line of MPS to “think the 
by questioning 
[he Government’s policy of say- 
in g no to decriminalising drugs. 
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Wlkm Hull, the five-vearlw ■ W? mother, Jane Hull,' 

victim of a drug tSfSSh^ f fac “L g evictlon from her £70- 

s turT qas h a-week terraced house in 

The shirt 
was Lauren, 
the jeans 
were by 
Armani . . . 

and the 
tears flowed 
right on cue 


Kim Sengupta reports 
from Bosnia 


Jauncey Street. The Independent 
cm Sunday reported that her 
landlady, Daxa Patel, is meet- 
ing lawyers today over her ten- 
ancy following warnings of 
another attack on the "boy's 
stepfather. John Elates and res- 
idents’ demands for them to 
leave the area. 

The aftermath of the mur- 
der of Dillon Hull in what po- 
lice believe was part of the turf 
wars between drug dealers has 
made Labour MPs bolder in 
calling for drugs law reform. 
Some MPs want drugs such as 
Ecstasy and cannabis to be le- 
galised with more information 


about safe use. and hard drugs 
such as heroin to be freely pre- 
scribed by GPs. 

“Clare Short mentioned the 
word ‘deeriminalisation’ and 
got into hot water for doing so 
but there are a number of peo- 
ple on the Labour backbench- 
es who want an open, honest 
discussion about the drug prob- 
lem," said Mr Iddon. 

The controversy over the 
killing may also increase the 
support for a new all-party 
Commons group on drugs re- 
form. 

Paul Flynn, the Labour MP 
and a campaigner for drugs de- 


criminalisation. claimed 25 
Labour MPs had put down 
their names to join the group, 
including the Blairite members 
of the new intake with the Tory 
peer. Lord Mancroft, a former 
heroin addict. 

Mr Flynn said the Govern- 
ment's appointment of a "drugs 
Czar" would open the debate. 
It had been a failure in Amer- 
ica, and he said the terms of the 
Government’s recent adver- 
tisement for the “Czar", calling 
fora war on drugs, showed the 
Government had learned none 
of the lessons of dealing with or- 
ganised crime. 


A backlash among some 
Labour MPs against Peter Man- 
delson, minister in charge of 
presentation of polity, wo aid' 
strengthen other Labour Mrs 
in insisting that the drugs issue 
should be aired, be added. 

“We are a drug-obsessed 
House of Commons but it is ir- 
rational. Almost all the pre- 
mature deaths of MPs are drugs 
related. 

"MPs* heads go back when I 
say that, but there are 16 bars 
in the House of Commons and 
they sound off about drugs 
with a whisky in one band, a cig- 
arette in the other, and a pack- 


et of Paracetamol in their top 
pocket,” said Mr Flynn. 

A Downing Street source 
said the Government would 
not seek to prevent the debate, 
but it would strongly oppose the 
liberalisation of the drugs laws. 
“The party and the Government 
is opposed to that, and there wiU 

be no change in our position,” 
said the source. 

Mr Iddon is an unlikely 
rebel- He is 57, part of the new 
intake of Labour MPs, and a 
reader in chemistry at Salford 
University, and a Bolton bor- 
ough councillor. 

Mr Iddon said Labour 


“backed off" the debate about 
legalisation of soft drugs when 
it was raised by Ms Short, be- 
fore she was appointed as the 
minister for international de- 
velopment. Ms Short survived 
the row, but was demoted from 
transport to be put in charge of 
the former overseas aid port- 
folio before the election. 

Mr Blair and Robin Cook, 
the Foreign Secretary, won the 
right to keep Britain’s border 
controls at the EU Amsterdam 
as part of the slrategy inherit- 
ed from the Tories of combat- 
ing drug smuggling and selling 
with tough criminal laws. 


Diana, Princess of Wales, could 
not resist one last photo op- 
portunity of the tour, on the air- 
port runway with a group of 
French servicemen. The first 
thing she did on getting on to 
George Soros’s private plane 
was to dive into a pDe of Sun- 
day newspapers with stories 
about herself and Dodi 
al- Fayed. 

That final scene seemed to 
sum up the nature of her visit 
to Bosnia. 

It was meant to highlight 
the casualties of landmines but 
inevitably became subsumed 
bv the unfolding tale, in Lon- 
don, of her relationship with the 
son of the Harrods owner. 
There was a further problem. As 
“Queen of Hearts” the Princess 
may well be one of Britain’s 
most visible exports, but in the 
parts of Bosnia where she vis- 
ited those injured by mines, she 
simply was not known. 

‘In parts of 
I Bosnia she 
simply was 
not known’ 


An element of bathos ran 
throughout the three-day tour. 
Yesterday, at the deprived and 
battered suburb of Bujakov 
Fcrtefc/ which like the nest of 
Sarajevo had suffered much in 
the War, the Princess went to 
meet 1 15-year-old Mirzeta 
Gabelic, who had lost her right 
leg Jn an explosion. 

Since - ; lhe Bosnia visit was 
meant to be “spicily private", 
there were around 100 jour- 
. finalists with her. 

JP The Princess arrived wearing 
; a pink Ralph Lauren shirt and 
Armani jeans-The locals most- 
ly looked bewildered. A young 
man , asked by his friend What 
the tour was about, replied: 
“Some Diana is moving in”. An- 
other said that “They are com- 
ing to dean up the water." 

The Princess's visits to the 
homes of those injured by mines 
were kept secret from her hosts. 


and were meant to be •‘sur- 
prises”. 

This led to some confusion. 
Mohammed SoljanJde, who lost 
both legs to a mine, was told that 
on his birthday he would get two 
presents, a pair of artifidal legs 
and a visit from a genera] in the 
international peace-keeping 
force. 

When the Princess arrived 
the Soljankic family stood in 
embarrassed silence, not know- 
ing who their guest was; neigh- 
bours seemed bemused to be 
the centre of such media at- 
tention. There was also resent- 
ment at Mr Soljankics good 
fortune. He was apparently not 
liked for a number of reasons, 
the least libeDous of which ap- 
peared to be a convoluted tale 
involving a goat. 

However, the Princess was 
unfazed by all this. To show her 
care and to bring comfort she 
pressed on with her visits and 
embraced perfect strangers. 

Yesterday, at the Lav Ceme- 
tery in Sarajevo, she hugged the 
mother of Tadic Dragan, who is 
buried there, after deciding to 
make an unscheduled stop to 
look at graves. Mrs Dragan 
had gone to place some flowers 
on her son's grave and was not 
expecting the encounter, but ac- 
cording to those present, smiled 
at the end. 

People from anti-landmine 
pressure groups and charities 
who accompanied the Princess 
on her trip said that she regu- 
larly cried during visits to homes 
of victims. Ken Rutherford, of 
the Landmine Survivors Net- 
work, saicfc “There are tears and 
water in her eyes at many vis- 
its.” He added that the Princess 
was passionately committed to 
helping victims of landmines. 

The Princess’s trip to Ango- 
la as part of her landmine cru- 
sade last year was judged to be 
a huge success. The present trip, 
because of the controversy of 
her relationship with Mr ffcved, 
could be said to be modi less sa 
Although journalists covering 
the Princess’s trip have been try- 
ing to highlight the problem of 
landmines, one Sarajevo-based 
counterpart complained: “All 
you lot want to do is find out is 
she did it with Dodi.” 



Snap-happy: French members of the peace-keeping force focus on the Princess in Sarajevo after her trip highlighting the plight of landmine victims Photograph: Reuters 

Paparazzo who will snap up millions 


Lotfise Jury 

While Diana, Princess of Vfeles, 
was posing for the photographers 
with landmine victims in Boaiia, 
the focus back home was on a 
set of pictures which showed her 
in a much more informal setting. 

Mario Brenna is set to be- 
come a millio naire from his 
snaps of the princess on a yacht 
off the coast of Sar dinia with 
Dodi ffeyed, the millionaire 
playboy son of the Harrods 
owner. Mohamad Al Fayed. 

It is understood Brenna. a 40- 
year-old Italian who lives in 
Monaco, happened to spot the 
Fayed boat, Jonikal, as he. was 
in the area on other photo- 
graphic assignments. 

The sight of Princess Diana 
and Mr Fhyed re laxing togeth- 
er in swimming costumes caught 
with Ins telephoto lens appeared 
in the Sunday Mirror yesterday 
and are set for publication 
around the world today. The re- 
production rights over the nest 
year or two could net Mr 
Brenna several imHion pounds. 


Though barely known to the 
British paparazzi, Brenna is a re- 
spected photographer in the 
worlds of fashion and 
Mediterranean high society. 

He has been an official pho- 
tographer to fashion houses in- 
cluding Versace, and augmented 
his living by photographing 
some of the smartest parties. 

"The most successful people 
in this business are the ones that 
can cross from one sort of thing 
to another. He’s one of them," 
said one journalist yesterday. A 
photographer said: “He’s a very 
smooth chap and, I expect, a 
very desirable one right now.” 
It is understood that the 
Sunday Minor, which is part of 
the Mirror Group, a share- 
holder in The Independent, paid 
around £250,000 for its exclu- 
sive rights to the pictures yes- 
terday and other tabloids are 
rumoured to have paid 
£100,000 each for more today. 

The deals in Britain have 
been brokered by London pho- 
tographer Jason Fraser. It is un- 
derstood he was contacted by 




KISS 


Exclusive: The Sunday Mirror front page yesterday 


Brenna earlier this week and is 
handling the rights in America 
and Australia as well as the UK 

Negotiations would have 
been carried out at the most se- 
nior newspaper management 
level. Half a dozen papers were 
contacted and an agreement 
was struck. The Mail on Sunday 
later offered an increased bid, 
but Fraser refused to renege on 
the Sunday Mirror deal. 

Fraser is known as a pho- 
tographer who works alone. 


His assignments have included 
photographing Colonel Gaddafi 
after the bombing of Tripoli but 
he also frequently pictured the 
British royals. He once handed 
a roll of film to Princess Diana 
when she was upset at being 
photographed leaving a dinner 
party with a stranger. 

The French rights to Brenna - s 
pictures are being handled by 
Daniel Angeli, who took the no- 
torious Duchess of York toe- 
sucking pictures. 


■The Diana photographs were 
described as “intrusive'' yes- 
terday by Peter Mandebon, the 
minister without portfolio, but 
he ruled out government action 

to impose tougher privacy laws, 
writes Colin Brown. 

He said he was against intro- 
ducing statutory laws on press 
and privacy, and he cast doubt 
on claims that the Government 
plans to incorporate the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human 
Rights into British law would 
mean new curbs on the press. 

Mr Man de Ison said the con- 
vention gives protection to both 
the individual's right to priva- 
cy and the media's right to 
freedom of expression. “ Yon've 
got two competing rights there 
and they’ve got to be properlv 
balanced," he said. The Gov- 
ernment would leave it up to the 
judges to determine the balance, 
said Mr Mandelson, who saw 
nothing wrong with media cov- 
erage of Robin Cook’s decision 
to leave his wife after 28 years 
to live with his secretary. 

“Robin Cook himself has 


said he's a public person, he’s 
a public in dividual What be re- 
gretted were the consequences 
for his wife and family and he 
made a veiy fulsome apology to 
his wife and to his two boys for 
the hounding that they 
subsequently received. 

“Although I must say I think 
even that has been tempered by 
a great deal of responsibility 
and sensitivity shown in the 
main by the press,” Mr Man- 
delson said on BBC Breakfast 
with Frost. 

“The problem of having an 
all-encompassing privacy law 
lx:ing introduced by fcrllament 
is the protection it gives to 
those who don't merit protec- 
tion.” added the minister. 

“The press, when it's doing 
it’s job properly, when it's not 
just engaging in gossip and tit- 
tle-taule and having a go at var- 
ious individuals ... is exposing 
wrongdoing and corruption and 
malpractice. “I would hate to 
see the day when the British 
press are prevented from ex- 
posing that wrongdoing.” 


Accused Saudi nurses must wait a week for court verdict 


V 


lodwJmy . 

The judge in the case of the 
k two British nurseraccnsed of 
w murdering a colleague in Sau- 
* di .Arabia has retired to con- 
sider the evidence and the 
verdict. • 

A decision in the esse of D«>- 
orah . Parry and Lucille 
McLauchlan is expected to take 
at least another week. 

The two women are accused 


of murdering the Australian 
nurse Yvonne Gilford, 55, in 
December last year. 

Miss Gilford's body was 
found in her room at the King 
Fahd Military Medical Com- 
plex in Dbaran with multiple 
stab wounds. 

.In a last-minute move, 
lawyers defending the two 
women yesterday presented the 
court n Khobar with new evi- 
dence it had requested from 


Australia on the mental com- 
petence of Miss Gilford's 84- 
year-old mother. Muriel, who 
suffers from Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease. 

Under Saudi law, the vic- 
tim’s family have the right to 
accept “Wood money” or com- 
pensation from Miss Parry 
and Miss McLauchlan in place 
of execution if the two are con- 
victed. 

Frank Gilford, the dead 


nurse’s brother, has called for 
the death penalty on his moth- 
er’s behalfas weU as his own on 
the grounds that she is incapable 
of making 3 derision. 

The victim’s relatives have to 
be unanimous in any call for 
capital punishment and it is un- 
dear whether Mrs Gilford is 
well enough to make a decision. 

An Australian court on Fri- 
day ordered Mr Gilford to re- 
frain from calling for the British 


nurses’ execution until the issue 
of Mrs Gilford's competence 
was derided by the Saudi courts. 

But lawyers representing 
Miss McLauchlan, 31 from 
Dundee, and Miss Pany, 38, 
from Alton, Hampshire, said 
said in a statement issued in 
Riyadh last week that they had 
obtained new evidence about 
the mental competence of Mrs 
Gilford, which was due to be put 
to the court yesterday. 


They said the new evidence 
was “a major breakthrough" but 
would not elaborate. 

Jonathan Ashbee. Miss Par- 
ty’s brother-in-law, said: “The 
judge has closed the case and 
has gone away to consider the 
verdict, which we think will 
lake about a week." 

But he said no public an- 
nouncement of the verdict 
would be made. 

Grant Feme, Miss McLaurii- 


lan's fiance, is in Saudi Arabia 
and visited the two women in 
Dammari central prison on Sat- 
urday and again yesterday. 
Their relatives have expressed 
concern about the women's 
health, which they said was de- 
teriorating in Daraman Central 
Prison. 

However. Mr Ashbee said 
they were in “reasonable spir- 
its based on what we have been 
telling them on what has been 


happening in Australia." 

If the women are found in- 
nocent they will be released 
from prison, but if they are 
found guilty the case automat- 
ically goes through the appeal 
system. 

The two nurses claim they 
were forced to make «mfes^ons 
under the Lineal of sexual mis- 
treatment from their inter- 
rogators. and have since 
retracted their statements 


J 





Fhe slavemaster who bought 
illage girls for a Mona Lisa 
life of sex and degradation 


World of organised crime 
sweeps into Britain 


Caught in the act: A police surveillance photograph showing Carlos Pires, the convicted Brazilian pimp, picking up one of his Brazilian prostitutes outside his 
escort agents in Paddington, west London, to take her to a hotel for sex with a customer 


For £250, the Copacabana Es- 
cort Agency could guarantee 
you sexual satisfaction. A bald- 
ing pimp, or one of his two hired 
hands, would drive the young 
Brazilian women to the London 
hotel of your choice. 

The “escorts" many of them 
naive village girls, often came 
dressed in just a fur coat and 
shoes to avoid wasting time 
with the client - just like the 
prostitute in the film Mona 
Lisa. 

Once the sex was completed, 
the girl would repeat one of the 
few English phrases she had 
been taught: “Where is my 
present?" 

With the money in her pock- 
et, she would return to the 
agency in one of two buildings 
in a seedy part of London, 
where about a dozen other 
Brazilian women were housed 
and effectively enslaved. 

Fbr five years, this was the lu- 
crative trade plied by Carlos 
Pires, a Brazilian “business- 
man", who until his conviction 
last year is believed to have 
made £5m for his escort busi- 
nesses which involved smuggling 
in about 100 women. 

The police believe Pires. 53, 
is just the “tip of the iceberg" 
and have evidence to prove 
that organised criminals, in- 
ducting members of Hong Kong 
Triad gangs and high-ranking 
East European gangsters, are 
now trying to take over and ex- 
pand parts of Britain's sex 
industry. 

The case of Carlos Pires 


Jason Bennetto on the foreign gangs taking over prostitution 


shows the potential for foreign 
criminals in an industry that is 
very lucrative and relatively 
riskfree. 

Pires and his girlfriend per- 
suaded about 100 Brazilian 
women, aged between 18 and 
25, to come to London to work 
as nannies, maids, dancers and 
escorts. Some knew they were 
becoming involved in sexual 
services, others did not. They 
were all promised money and a 
bright fiiture. 

The reality was being forced 
to work as a prostitute to serve 
10 to 15 men in a 12-hour ses- 
sion, six to seven days a week. 

The escort agencies were ad- 
vertised m magazines. From 


the minimum charge of £250 for 
sex, die women were allowed to 
keep £50-£60. Their passports 
and travel documents were con- 
fiscated so they could not run 
away. 

Each woman was charged be- 
tween £7,500 to £9,000 for be- 
ing brought into the UK and 
£350 to £450 a week for ac- 
commodation and expenses. 

A 150-page ledger was kept 
to record what the women 
owed which included charges 
for electricity, use of television, 
even condoms. In one case a 
woman who had earned the 
sum of £20,000 still “owed" 
£ 11 , 000 . 

In March last year, Pires was 


jailed for three and a half years 
for living on immoral earnings 
and smuggling in women. A 
confiscation order of £725,000 
was also made against him. 

Evidence is emerging to show 
that organised gangs are already 
starting to move into the British 
market 

The Immigration Service and 
police, working together, un- 
covered an operation involving 
at least two men, one of whom 
was high-ranking criminal from 
Lithuania, bringing in up to 55 
women from Russia to the UK 
to work as prostitutes in flats in 
central London. 

In October 1995, their asso- 
ciate, Jan Borovikov, who used 



Life imitating art: Bob Hoskins and Cathy Tyson in in a scene from Mona Usa 


the alias “Ian Bush", was jailed 
for 21 months for blackmail and 
two counts of living on im- 
moral earnings. Borovikov told 
the police that be wanted to be 
the “vice king of Soho" and 
vowed to return. 

Evidence has also been found 
to show that Triad gangs from 
Hong Kong have run brothels 
in London, Manchester, Dublin 
and Glasgow and detectives 
believe they exist in most 
cities with a large Chinese 
community. 

Since 1992, the police have 
raided six separate Triad-run 
brothels in London. They 
found inside about 10 women 
from Malaysia, Hong Kong 

The escorts often 
came dressed in 
just a fur coat 
and shoes to 
avoid wasting 
time with the 
client. After sex, 
they would ask, 
‘where is my 
present?’ 


and Thailand who had been 
brought over under false 
pretences. . 

They were forced to work 12- 
14-hour shifts, seven days a 
week, earning only a very small 
percentage of the" fee for sex - 
£100 for an hour - in which 
the punters were allowed to 
have sex twice. The women 
were also charged for their air 
fares, rent and meals. They 
had their identification papers 
confiscated. 

Some of the girls were pros- 
titutes from the Far East, oth- 
ers were village girls, who had 
been promised good money 
and conditions in Britain. 

Criminals from South East 
Asia, particularly Malaysia, 
have recently been discovered 
supplying London brothels, 
pimps and escort agencies with 
women. 

Today, if anyone wants to hire 
a foreign prostitute it could not 
be simpler. Escort agencies in 
the back of listings magazines 
boast a “selection of interna- 
tional girls". The woman at 
one company said that for a 
minimum of £220 she could 
send over a selection of Russ- 
ian escorts - “blonde, brunette, 
we have a big choice." in about 
30 minutes. An extra hour 
would cost £50. 

Obtaining a Thai, Japanese 
or Chinese prostitute was just 
as easy. The cost for two hours’ 
company was £200. A man at 
the escort company said: 
“We can guarantee you 
satisfaction." 




SOUTH AMERICA 

Ir» one operation about 1 00 
women, aged 18 to 25, 
were smuggled Into Britain 

over a five-year period to 

work as prostitutes with an 
escort agency. ■ 

The women, who were 
us uall y recruited in South 
America in groups of toree 
or four, were flown to Portu- 
gal where false travel docu- 
ments were obtained. 

Some of the women 
came over to work as 
dancers or au pairs, were 
duped Into believing they 
had a great future. 

Fbr the first few nights 
some girts were kept in ho- 
tels, wine and dined, and 
had their photographs tak- 
en in hired dresses before 
being thrust into brothels. 

The agency charged 
conn for sex with women, 
which usually took place in 
hotels throughout London, 


Women 

recruited ^ 
as au pairs 

including most of the capi- 
tal’s top establishments. 

About io women were 
kept at one time in two 
houses in west London, 

were they had to pay for 

their board and lodging. 

They were only allowed to 
keep a tiny proportion of 
the money they earned. 

Passports and identification - 
papers were confiscated. 

The women said they were 
too frightened to run away. 

When the police seized * 
the ledger of the organiser,- 'W 
they found details of hun- 
dreds of clients - several of 
them household names. 


Prisoners of Triads 


THE FAR EAST 

Chinese Triads, particularly 
the 14K and Wo Shing Wo 
groups, bring prostitutes to 
Britain from the Far East 
and kept them virtually as 
prisoners in brothels. 
Women, some of whom 
were already prostitutes, 
whBe others have been 
tricked into owning, travel as 
tourists or illegally on false 
documents. They are kept 
about 10 to a house in Lon- 
don, Glasgow, Manchester, 
and Dublin - most cities with 
a large Chinese community. 

Only Oriental men are al- 
lowed into the brothels, 
where they pay £100 for 
sex twice in an hour. 

The women have their 
documents taken away and 
are only allowed outside 
with a minder. The gang- 
sters threaten to kill their 
families if they speak to the 
police. The women have 
very little English and when 
eventually deported or 



repatriated leave with jdsf a 
few hundred pounds. — l 

The women are believed 
to be moved around the 1 - 
country every two to four ' ' 
months to provide i nm,,’ - 
choice for the clients. 

Others from the Far East 
have also come to London 
and contacted brothete, •- : 
pimps and escort agencies 
offering to supply new - 
women from abroad. They ■ 
charge the pimp about ' - 
£3,000 and the woman ; — 
£5,000. The womertJBK ] 
smuggled in or brought in 
on a false identity or Jin* 
holiday visa. 


SEXY 18YR OLD 
NEW IN TOWN 

Fantasia With Me 
Go All The Way 


OPE!* LATE 


EASTERN EUROPE 

East European criminals, 
including Russian gang- 
sters, believe the UK sex in- 
dustry Is ripe for takeover 
as no one is in overall con- 
trol and there are big prof- 
its. The Russian mafia have 
already moved into vice In 
cities such as Amsterdam 
and Hamburg. There is evi- 
dence of setting up small 
brothels in flats in Soho, 
where Russian prostitutes 
are kept It is feared they 
are about to expand. They 
usually operate by sending 
one of their representatives 
to an existing brothel, pimp 
or escort agency, and offer 
to provide prostitutes from 
the Eastern bloc. This con- 
tinues until gangsters know 
how the system works. 

They then use extreme vio- 
lence, including firearms, to 
threaten pimps and take 


Russian 
mafia eye 
UK riches 


over the operation. They 
are particulariy interested in 
escort services and mas- 
sage parlours because 
there is more money to be 
made In these areas and 
very little harassment from 
police, who are more con- 
cerned about street prosti- 
tutes and pimps. When 
police have arrested Russ- 
ian prostitutes the women 
have repeated a prepared 
“script" claiming political 
asylum. Privately they 
admit they are too fright- 
ened to testify against their 
bosses. 
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comes off 
for city 
bladers 


Cofin Brown 

Chef Political Correspondent 

In-line skating has found a new 

qSJK.H 1 5 e p^^nnjent with 
LOns South, the Secretary of State 

Media and Sport. Mr 
Smith has told officials thattewams 

ffJ’TSPL 1 ^ skatin F in the 
Rpyal Parks from any renewed at- 
tempts to bah the sport, 

■ He privately told friends he has 
come under renewed pressure since 
the election to curb In-line slratino 


users. Parks police haw been lob- 
bying for a by-law to impose penal- 
ties, such as fines on those who break 
park rules covering in-line skating. 

If you are a little old gnmofo 
waUong your chihuahua and you see 
a FWer brigade of Rollerbladere 
coming, it can be intimidating,” said 
a parks source. Mr Smith, who does 
not do the sport, is firmly d igging in 
his heels on behalf of the skatm/The 
demands for a ban started two years 
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Hot issue. Skaters in Hyde Park. Chris Smith, Secretary of State for Sport, has said he wants to resist any new attempts to ban the sport in Royal Parks 


ago when a BBC researcher, Mark 
Welch, 26, was killed when a skater 
crash into the bicycle he was riding. 

The coroner accused the Royal 
Parks Agency of “spineless acquies- 
cence to minority groups" for bow- 
ing to pressure from the skaters. 
Within weeks, it announced t ha t in- 
line skating would be restricted to cy- 


cle tracks in Hyde Park, the Ser- 
pentine Road and - on Sundays, 
when traffic is prohibited - South 
Carnage Drive. In Kensington Gar- 
dens, in-line ska ting was allowed on 
the Albert Memorial Road and in a 
special area set aside for h on the 
Broadwalk. Bui it was banned in 
Green Park and Greenwich Park, St 


James’s Park and Regent's Park. 
Skaters said the curbs were “unde- 
mocratic** and fiT there is more skat- 
ing weather, Mr Smith may come 
underpressure to allow the skaters 
' more freedom to roll. 

Sunbath ers basking in the swel- 
tering weather will be targeted hr a 
skin safety campaign run by Cancer 


Research Campaign, which , is 
launching a national six-day tour of 
beaches and parks across the UK to 
encourage sun worshippers to take 
precautions. The roadshows wQl in- 
corporate sun protection advice and 
campaigners will be slapping sun lo- 
tion on sunba there. The focus is to 
be on educating children about the 


damaging effects of the sun in the 
fight of a recent poll which showed 
that British youngsters, would rather 
have a tan than he thin.. Campaign- 
era warn thM a history of sunburn in 

childhood can increase the fikdibood 
of developing skin cancer as an 
adnlL As temperatures soared on 
Saturday in tne south of England 


Photograph: Kalpesh Lathigra 

thousands of hofidaymakere were 
caught in a traffic jam on the M5 
from Gloucester to Exeter, in Devon. 

London, the Midlands and East 
Anglia saw the highest temperatures, 
with a peak of 30C. The hot spell is 
due to break during the week with 
the onset of thunder storms but will 
return next weekend. 
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la Cooper 

Affairs Correspondent 


1 wcath is no longer the great 
Equaliser - where yon five is a 
better guide to your chance of 
joying early than at any time for 
50 years, according to a major 
new study. ■ 

- People living in areas with 


CSv of 
London 
y 


Eastbourne £j*^**? 


“Many people think life 
chances have been getting bet- 
ter all the time, so to learn that 
we are more unequal than we 
were in the 1950s may be sur- 
prising,” said Dr Daniel Dor- 
ling, author of the report. 

Northern urban cities and 
towns come out worse, in par- 
ticular Glasgow, Salford and 


V V • . "? 


Hanraantfi 


' Differences in death rates 
cannot be blamed on factors 
such as smoking alone because 
death rates amongst children 
show similar divergences, 
meaning that where a child is 
bom is more important than 
ever in detainming his or her 
chances of survival 
While nationally infant mor- 
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Former Pc tells drivers how to dodge law 


fan Burrell 

Police are examining a contro- 
versial booklet written by a for- 
mer traffic officer which advises 
motorists on how to avoid pun- 
ishment for driving offen c es. 

The booklet claims to have 
been written by a retired po- 
liceman with 22 years' experi- 
ence and offers readers “the 
information the police don’t 
want you to have". By exploit- 
ing “legal loopholes", drivers 
can leant how to avoid prose- 
cution for positive breath tests, 
defeat speed traps and overturn 


Safety campaigners angry over booklet that encourages motorists to exploit legal loopholes 


parking tickets, the book claims. 

But police attacked the au- 
thor's actions as “outrageous” 
and are examin in g the publica- 
tion to see if it breaks the law. 
Inspector Chris Hume, of 
Northamptonshire police, said: 
“For a retired police officer to 
see it as fair game to write a 
book that destroys everything 
that he has been working for 
during his career is outrageous. 
We are about road safety and 
should not be doing anything to 


detract from the message that 
road safety is about saving lives." 

The book tries to arouse a 
sense of injustice in motorists by 
claiming they are unnecessari- 
ly fined in order to generate 
money' for the authorities. 

“The motorist is an easy tar- 
get," it claims. “He’s much eas- 
ier to catch than a buiglar, will 
give less trouble when he is 
caught and is more likely to have 
money in his pocket to pay a 
substantial fine." 


Readers are given sample let- 
ters to send off to the police and 
courts in order to “kill" the pos- 
sibility of incurring penalties. 
Drivers are also encouraged to 
challenge the accuracy of speed 
detectors and told not to produce 
their driving licences at the road- 
side and howto talk their way out 
of fines. Advice is given on how 

to drive above the speed limit 
without the risk of being stopped 
Motorists are also taught to 
exploit die “poor” knowledge of 


the law that most special con- 
stables have and the “apparent 
disarray” of the Crown Prose- 
cution Service. 

The book has beenwidely ad- 
vertised in motoring and men’s 
magazines and. has already sold 
some 14,000 copies since it first 
it went on sale last year. The 
publisher, John Harrison, said 
that a large number of police 
forces had placed orders. 

“I guess the police are look- 
ing to see if we are committing 


some sort of offence,” he said 
“We have had no feedback and 
1 ran only assume that they feel 
there is nothing in the book they 
can get upset over and take ac- 
tion on.” He likened the role of 
the book to that of a defence so- 
licitor advising a client for a 
forthcoming court case. 

“If you believe that a solici- 
tor encourages people to break 
the law because he advises peo- 
ple on their rights and obliga- 
tions then you can say the same 


thing about this book," he said. 
“I d are say that there are some 


lid tors don’t exist becai^ they 
mfi fcre their job more difficmt. 

Mr Harrison added: “In 
same way we are telling people 
what their rights are and how 
they should deal with a partic- 
ular legal situation and that is 
not going to make [the police sj 
job easier either.” 

He admitted that several 
road safety organisations had 


written to complain about the 

bC ^Harrison said the author 
had been an existing customer 
of his company. bneetwfie Mkr- 
keting in Rotherham, and had 
offered his informaaon as Ae 
material for a possible future 
publication. The writer usk 
the pseudonym of Mai tin 
Thwaite because he ^ appar- 
ently concemed about possible 

W N?Harrison said: “He just 
felt there would be an utternt^. 
in the information. He did it U>W 
make money out of it- 


Devolutionists 
try in vain 
to tame Tam 


Stephen Goodwin 

With more than a touch of 
deja vu, Tam Dalyell, the inde- 
pendent-minded MP for Lin- 
lithgow, is proving a greater 
hazard to plans for a Scottish 
Parliament than the Tory-dom- 
inated No-No campaign. 

Yesterday he was carpeted by 
his constituency party for break- 
ing what they believed was a 
promise not speak against de- 
volution. While local activists ac- 
cept he is not going to change 
his views, they had hoped he 
could be marginalised. 

Questions he asked in the 
Commons, highlighting the 
ni ghtmar e of different tax rates 
north and south of the border, 
revived memories of the role he 
played scuppering Labour’s 
1979 devolution scheme. Then 
he posed not just the West 
Lothian Question over Scots 
MPs continuing to vote on Eng- 
lish affairs, but helped set a 
higher threshold for a Yes than 
in the event was achieved. 

Yesterday, in a room above 
Glen’s public bar in Bathgate, 
Mr Dalyell defended hims elf 
against criticism from mem- 
bers of his party general man- 
agement committee. Most are 
pro-home rule and “fed up" 
with the attention paid to their 
MP; however no disciplinary ac- 
tion was called for. according to 
secretary Jim Swan. 


A leading critic is Heather 
Smart, vice-chairman of the 
CLP and office manager for 
Scotland Forward, the umbrel- 
la group leading the Yes cam- 
paign. “Tam has been a great 
constituency MP but the party 
id divided from him on this 
one," Ms Smart said. Mr Dalyell 
is set to cause more controver- 
sy with a letter be sent Rster 
Mandelson, challenging the 
Minister without Portfolio over 
an assertion that Scotland’s 
role within the UK would be 
strengthened by home rule. 

Hie claim, made on BBC Ra- 
dio Scotland, was “quite simply 
preposterous”, Mr Dalyell said. 
In his letter, he asked if it is con- 
ceivable that with 129 politicians 
in Edinburgh. Scots could con- 
tinue to enjoy their influence in 
the Cabinet The Treasury, For- 
eign Office, Defence and Trans- 
port departments are afl headed 
by Scots MPs and Scots also oc- 
cupy a disproportionate num- 
ber of other ministerial posts. 

Mr Dalyell also disputed Mr 
Mandelson’s daim that the vast 
proportion of the UK popula- 
tion supported a Scottish Par- 
liament. 

While insisting he was “not 
one of the anti-Mandelson 
brigade", he added: “If Peter is 
going to mind the shop while the 
Prime Minister is away, I am go- 
ing to challenge claims that I re- 
gard as just plain silly." 





Easy does it: Hie Adamant New Orleans Parade Band were one of the big attractions at this weekend’s Brecon Jazz Festival, which drew 50,000 visitors Photograph: Rob Stratton 

— I Unionist fury at prison hint, 



Jpfo Moyes 

Unionist politicians attacked 
Mo Mowlam, the Secretary of 
state for Northern Ireland, yes- 
terday, after she appeared to 
hint at a possible early release 
of terrorist prisoners, a key 
item on Sinn Fein’s agenda, u 
the ERA ceasefire holds. 

Ken Magmnis. the Ulster 
Unionist Party’s security 
spokesman, said it was “ham- 
fisted” of Ms Mowlam to “talk 
the IRA’s language when sbe 
has yet to decide that the 
ceasefire is genuine". 
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Under fire sgafar Mo Mowlam, 
who has angered Unionists 

He accused Ms Mowlam of 
“surrendering to IRA blackmail 
to give her the six weeks she 
needs to get them into the 
negotiations". 

Peter Robinson, deputy 
leader of the Democratic 
Unionist Party, said Ms 


Mowlam bad bought an IRA 
ceasefire and would constantly 
have to pay the price in con- 
cessions to keep it going. 

“The Secretary’ of State has 
put herself in a position where 
she will constantly be pres- 
sured by the IRA to pay for 
peace.” he said. 

Ms Mowlam floated the idea 
of early releases in an interview 
with the Sunday Telegraph. She 
said she was not yet ready to dis- 
cuss demands for prisoners to 
be released, but added: “as the 
ceasefire holds, other options 
become possible". 

But a Northern Ireland Office 
spokesman said the Govern- 
ment was not yet considering the 
early release of terrorist pris- 
oners. “It’s an important issue 
and one that, as the talks process 
goes on. I’m sure will be up for 
discussion, but we’re not looking 
at it now," he said. 

The early release and trans- 
fer of political prisoners forms 
a key part of the “introductory 
document" presented to Ms 
Mowlam by Gerry Adams, the 
Sinn Fein president, when they 
met for preliminary talks at 
Stormont last week. 

Sinn Fein wants the imme- 
diate return to Ireland of 20 
prisoners held in jails in England 
and then the release of them 
and others. Early releases were 
made after (he last ceasefire by 
reintroducing a policy of SO per 
cent remission, which had been 


abandoned some years before. 
That level of remission remains. 

Ms Mowlam will decide at 
the end of the month whether 
the IRA ceasefire is genuine, 
and whether Sion Fein will be 
invited to join the multi-party 
talks on the future of Northern 
Ireland on September 15. 


Meanwhile, nationalists 
marched yesterday to mark the 
26th anniversary of internment, 
the policy of imprisonment of 
suspects without trial. less than 
24 hours after loyalists clashed 
with police at the end of the 
annual Apprentice Boys' parade 
in Londonderry. 
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DAILY POEM 

Dog 

By R Ranganathan 

The Brahmin in the house opposite ours 
Eats late, and tosses 
His leaf on the street. 

For that scrap. 

Two dogs tear each other apart 
In the deserted street. Their howls 
Wake up dogs sleeping elsewhere 
In town. Others, in distant streets. 

Follow. Even dog s, in the outskirts. 

Jump into the fray. The noise travels - 
Beyond the rice-ficlds and orchards. 

Dogs in the next town take it up. 
ft’s an endless chain. Howexcr. 

If one were to stop and ask 
The last dog the cause of it all, 

I wonder whai he would iwve to say. 

This week's Daily Poems all come from the latest issue of the 
London Magazine f£7.95), edited by Alan Ross. Celebrating 50 
years of Indian independence, it embraces new fiction, verse, 
essays, photographs and reviews. Subscriptions to the London 
Magazine, £28,50 a year, from 30 Thurioe Place, London SW7. 
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Guam’s 

governor 

seizes 

main 

chance 


Richard Lloyd Parry 

Guam 

When a plane full of young fam- 
ilies crashes into the side of a 
hiTl. as Korean Air flight 801 did 
last week on the American is- 
land of Guam, it is vain to look 
for a silver lining. But for the 
Governor of Guam, Carl TC 
Gutierrez, some good has come 
out of the tragedy. 

With an area smaller than that 
of the Isle of Man, the gover- 
nor’s domain is not traditional- 
ly a launch pad to fame, but in 
the days after the crash he be- 
came a ubiquitous presence on 
television screens around the 
world After the plane crashed 
last Wednesday, the governor 
was one of the first on the 
scene. “After pulling several 
survivors from the wreckage, 1 ' 
reported the Pacific Daily Netvs, 
“Gutierrez came across an 11- 
year-old Japanese girl ... Mat- 
suda Rika ... Tears welled up in 
the governor's eyes as he ex- 
plained how Rika kept asking 
him to save her mother.’' 

Mrs Matsuda was dead, but 
Mr Gutienez invited Rika and 
her father to stay in his resi- 
dence. At the media centre 
near the crash site, his cousin, 
Franklin Gutierrez, handed out 
biographies of the governor. 
The afternoon after the crash, 
Mr Gutierrez appeared again 
before the cameras, arm draped 
around the little girl. 

Many islanders feel he has ex- 
ploited the crash. One fire- 
man, Jesus C Ihitingfong, said 
his crew were forced to the side 
of the road by police so that the 
governor could get to the crash 
before them. 

Tourist brochures depict 
Guam as an island paradise, but 
politically it seethes. The last 
governor but one, Ricardo 
Bordallo, shot himself following 
his trial for corruption. The pre- 
sent governor is up for re-elec- 
tion next year. It would be a 
remarkable politician who de- 
clined the photo-opportunities 
afforded by the plane crash, but 
Mr Gutierrez appears to have 
gone too far. “The people know 
who did the job in the rescue," 
said Mr Tairingfong. 


Old enemies 

Robert Fisk in Damascus ' 

on the surprise pact that will 
link Syria with Iraq and Iran M 
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While Israel strengthens its 
military alliance with Turkey, 
President Hafez al-Assad has 
embarked on a remarkable rap- 
prochement with his old ad- 
versary Iraq, re-opening border 
posts, exchanging trade dele- 
gations and closing down the 
anti-Saddam radio station from 
which Iraqi dissidents broadcast 
to Baghdad from Damascus. 

Iran, Syria’s most important 
strategic ally in the Muslim 
.world, has approved of Presi- 
dent Assad’s decision, which 
may reopen the land route be- 
tween Damascus and Tehran - 
at its shortest distance, a mere 
300 miles. Already, cars with 
Syrian registration plates are dr- 


‘It is telling the 
US and Israel 
that Syria will 
not remain 
inactive in the 
face of pressure’ 


dilating in Baghdad, and at a re- 
cent trade fair in the Iraqi 
capital the portraits of President 
Assad and President Saddam 
Hussein stood alongside one 
other. 

It is not difficult to understand 
why President Assad has chosen, 
to take so extraordinary a step 
after 17 years of frozen relations 
between the warring Baath par- 
ties of Damascus and Baghdad. 
Syria is deeply concerned not 
only by Israel’s military co-op- 
eration with TUrkey but by 
Turkey’s newly constructed “se- 
curity zone" inside northern 
Iraq, an area of occupation con- 


trolled -according to Syrian of- 
ficials -by at least 20.000 Turk- 
ish troops. Israeli aircraft are 
already permitted by Turkey to 
fly along Syria’s northern border 
and could conceivably fly over 
the Turkish “security rone" to the 
north-east of Syria. 

In another Middle East war. 
President Assad could thus face 
his Israeli enemy on three fronts 
-to the south, along Golan and 
in southern Lebanon; to the 
north, along his frontier with 
Tlirkey and on his north-eastern 
flank with Iraq. Syria does not 
even rule out a Turkish military 
incursion over the Syrian border 
- ostensibly to search for Kur- 
dish guerrillas - in the event of 
another Syrian-Israeli war. The 
re-opening of economic relations 
with Iraq is thus a response to 
the Israeli-Turkish alliance, ef- 
fectively opening a Syrian 
bridgehead eastwards to Iran. 

Daring his recent visit to 
Tbhran, both President Assad 
and the new Iranian president, 
Sayed Mohamed Khatemi, 
agreed the territorial integrity 
of Iraq must be preserved; they 
also regarded the Israeli military 
relationship with Turkey as a 
threat to the security of Iran as 
well as Syria. 

In time of war - though nei- 
ther side have said as much - 
Iran may be able to send mili- 
tary materiel to Syria by land, 
with the compliance of Bagh- 
dad; the shortest land route be- 
tween the Syrian-lraai frontier 
at Al-Thanef and the Iraqi- 
iranian control post at Qasr 
Shiiin is only 300 miles. 

But President Assad, who is 
taking care not to break UN 
sanctions against Iraq, has re- 
frained from renewing political 
relations with Baghdad. There 
have been no talks between the 
two rival Baath parties and no 
meetings have been arranged 
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between senior officers in the 
Syrian and Iraqi party com- 
mands; in other words, Sad- 
dam's regime itself is not 
receiving any support from 
Damascus. Syrian officials stress 
that humanitarian concern 
underpins their efforts to help 
the Iraqi population to with- 
stand UN sanctions. Diplo- 
matic contacts were only 


renewed last year when a Syri- 
an diplomat in Tehran. Mo- 
hamed Khoder, was instructed 
to attend a party given by the 
Iraqi charge d’affaires in 
Tfehran. Saleh Nouri Sarmad. 

Then on 19 May this year, 
Rateb al-Shellah, the president 
of the Syrian chambers of com- 
merce federation, led an eco- 
nomic delegation to Baghdad, 


signing contracts worth an esti- 
mated £9 Jim. On 13 June it was 
the turn of Zuhair Yunis, Mr 
Shaflah s Iraqi opposite number, 
to head a 37-man delegation to 
Damascus; Syria promised to 
provide Iraq wiih £628.000 
worth of medicine - the first Syr- 
ian trucks carrying medical sup- 
plies crossed the border on 10 
July -and reportedly agreed to 


restore the telephone lines that 
h3d been cut between the two 
countries for 17 years. 

A week later, the portraits of 
Hafez Assad and Saddam Hus- 
sein were raised next to each 
other at a Syrian medical equip- 
ment exhibition in Baghdad. 
Saddam's picture will also be 
displayed when the Iraqis are al- 
lowed - for the first time in 
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Damascus, whose broafcasss 
had already muted then- hatred 
for the Iraqi regime to little 
more than music and discussaa 

Pr ^SJrdin& w &e Syrians, 
their own businessmen initiated ■ 
the new trade with Iraq man ef- 
fort to relieve Iraqi poverty.- 
-The Iraqis were discussing 
their suffering with some Syn- , 
an merchants and asked them 
*why is Svria punishing Iraqis as . 
a people'?’ - and that is how we 
came to send a delegation to 
Baghdad," Mohamed Salman, 
the Syrian minister of mfor- 
mation. told The Independent. 
“Then Dr ai-Sheflah headed a 
group of Syrian merchants cm 
a visit to Baghdad ... Mowrog . 
this, Iraq requested the UN tq. 
allow it to open a (road) passage 
to Syria, like the ones with 
Turkey and Jordan. So the ccsn- 
tncraai deals will be confined 
to the rules of the UN security 
council’s decision - food for oil 
Punishing Iraq was “hurtir® 
the Iraqi people more than 
their government", Mr Sal m an • 
said. “But there are no political 
relations between Syria and 
Iraq. Jordan. Turkey, Iran - 
even the (Arab) Gulf states — • 
deal with Iraq on only the eco- 
nomic level. Dealing with Iraq 
on a popular level is different 
from doing so on a political lev- 
el ] assure you that till now fsarj. 
there is no formal relationship - 
with Iraq," said Mr Salman. 

■Informal it maybe, but a mes- 
sage nonetheless to the United 
States as well as Israel that Syr- 
ia is not going to remain inactive 
in the face of political pressure. 
President Assad’s assertion that 
Syria wOl never accept Israels re- 
fusal to hand back the occupied 
Syrian Golan Heights — “we 
won't give up a single Golani 
tree.” he told the Iranians last 
month - has now been aug- 
mented by a new relationship in 
the Arab world which will bnk 
Damascus, Baghdad and Tehran. 
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usic has the power to move people. Sometimes thousands of miles. However, not 
y ne is moved by exactly the same type of music. 

e BBC is the only broadcaster to invest in live music across the whole range of 
classical and popular work. It is the events the BBC covers such as Oasis at Knebworth, ■ 
the Proms at the Royal Albert Hall, ‘Anything Goes’ at the Opera House in Manchester 
^^las the programmes like ‘Friday Night is Music Night’, catering for fans of light 


ybu make it what it is, 

classical music, that make the BBC completely different from commercial broadcasters. 
It’s thanks to you. the British public, and the .unique way you fund the BBC. that ,t 

can continue to invest in such diverse programmes and services. 

You- can find out more Information about the different ways the BBC invests your 
money in their Annual Report which is available in bookshops and your local library. 
That’s if you’re hot too busy strolling along a deserted beach. 
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Sunsets, mountainscapes, crashing waves. 

IT’S AMAZING WHAT YOU CAN 


SEE ON BBC RADIO. 
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Mary Dejevsky meete the artist 
dissident ignored in his homeland 


Washinton — There is much 
here that is reminiscent of the 
bad old days: a Russian artist, 
a one-time prisoner of Stalin’s 
Gulag, is in the capital of the 
United States to present his 

work - and his case - to a more 

receptive audience than the 
one he finds at home. 

His pictures are exhibited in 
one of the more elegant halls of 
the Capitol. He is lionised, al- 
beit in a small and quiet way, by 
some of the same Cotd-wamoR 
who once supported the Sovi- 
et dissidents. But this is a sto- 
ry with a distinctly pdst-Cold 
War twist. 

Nikolai Getman, an animat- 
ed gentleman iu his late seven- 
ties, who turns up for our 
meeting in turquoise shorts 
and professes his surprised de- 
light in the elegance and green- 
ness of Washington, has no 
fear for his life. 

There is no risk in his meet- 
ing a Wfestern joarnalist, and no 
one will cancel his citize n ship for 
exhibiting abroad. He is free to 
return to bis home in the cen- 
tral ' Russian city of Orel 
whenever he likes. 

But German, who had prob- 
lems aplenty in the Soviet era, 
finds himself in a typically post- 
Soviet dilemma. After a brief 
period in the late Eighties and 
early Nineties when delving 
into Russia’s inglorious past 
was all the fashion, he finds him- 
self in what might be called the 
“Solzhenitsyn trap". 


Today’s Russia is rushing 
ahead fast and furiously. The 
quickest are making money 
hand over fist everyone else is 
working just to stay afloat, and 
no one has the time or inclina- 
tion to dwell on what was. 

For Getman, this is a bitter 
d isap pointment. In 1989, after 
much soul-searching, he invited 
two trusted friends around to 
yp some of his pictures. These 
were not the pictures for which 
be was known; not the 
conformist pictures he painted 
after his release from the 
Siberian labour camp in the 
Fifties and Sixties, nor the 
landscapes with birch trees to 
which he graduated. 

They were part of an oeuvre 
he has now pronounced, at 50 
pictures, to be complete. Uis a 
set of oil paintings depicting 
scenes from daily life and death 
at the arctic camps of Kolyma, 
where he was detained from 
1946 to 1953. 

Getman was one of those 
Russians who, as he puts it, 
“fought the Nazis to defend So- 
viet power and that same Sovi- 
et power put me behind bars . 

Barely demobbed, he was 



Nikolai Getman’s The One You Have, me r: 

•YMunddretand, even after release, everything is insecure 


unstable, it could give way at any moment* 


(their premature discovery 
could have sent him right back 
to Kolyma) were completed 
over the next 40 years. • 

“I have accomplished my 
civic duty," he says, to record 
what happened. He would have 
several in progress at once; 
there were ho drafts. He P*hnt- 
ed directly on to the canvas from 
the complete images he saw m 
his nightmares. While there is 


picked up one day at his father s 
flat in Dnepropetrovsk, and 
accused of participating in 

drawing an irreverent sketch on 

a cigarette paper at a local 
cafe. He was sentenced to 10 
years’ hard labour. 

The pictures, afl pamted from 

memory and in great secrecy 


a solid corpus of camp litera- 
ture; his work constitutes a 
rare pictorial archive. . . 

The paintings exhibited m 
Washington, 15 of the 50, have 
a surprising amount of colour. 
There were limits, said a rep- 
resentative of the Jamestown 
Foundation which sponsored ims 
exhibition, to what could be dis- 
played on Congressional 
premises. The more sombre 
knd horrifying would not be 
deemed suitable for ttec^droi 


which is open to the public. 

But the 15 were sombre 
eno ugh, and each told a tale. In 
one. The One You Hm>e, a re- 
leased prisoner holds his spnzv- 
ka - the document that 
guarantees the restoration of his 
civic rights. But he is depicted 
on a swing: “You understand, 
even after release, everything is 
insecure, unstable, it could give 
way at any moment, explains 
the artist. Another shows the 
distribution of rations, depict- 
ing the prisoner who hands out 

the uneven chunks of bread with 

his back to the recipients, while 
another prisoner calls the 
names - a system that the pris- 
oners themselves devised to 
prevent favouritism: 

Getman is frank about what 
he calls his “miraculous good 
fortune" in the camps. Awarder 
noticed that bis documents 
described bis profession . as 
“artist". He got him to design 


a rug for his wife. Getman was 
tr ansf erred to light work. 

Later, other work around 
the camp was noticed by a vis- 
iting inspector, and he was 
transferred to a camp with a less 
stringent regime. But he served 
his full term, curtailed only 
slightly for good behaviour. 

After he plucked up courage 
to invite his two friends to look 
at his pictures, it took another 
four years before he dared 
show them to anyone else. 

Finally, in 1993. he was able 
to hold an exhibition in Orel. 
But he still had a fight to have 
the poster say that be was “a for- 
mer Gulag prisoner". (He won 
that battle.) 

Thereafter, however, there 
seemed no prospect of finding 
a permanent home for the 
works. Control of the local au- 
thority remained with the Com- 
munists. 

Getman said that people - 


camp survivors - would beg him 
to record what he had seen. 
“Sometimes, someone who was 
so ill they can barely move 
their lips, would plead with me 
to draw what I saw." A few in- 
dividuals asked fora picture, but 
Getman wanted to keep them 
together. 

He preferred to go through 
the bureaucratic obstacle course 
of taking them out of Russia and 
transporting them half-way 
across the world to a place 
where, even if a permanent ex- 
hibition is not possible, there is 
at least sympathy, interest, and 
appropriate storage. 

Ana the Jamestown Foun- 
dation, which existed to fund 
and settle emigre dissidents 
during the Cold Whr, finds itself 
responsible for a victim of his- 
tory of a different sort: a cor- 
pus of work depicting the past 
that today's Russia wants to 
forget. 
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Thousands of people SiU left <m ^ n ^^^ou^^n*sand 

the Caribbean island of tmeow volcano reports 

Montserrat, ntnvlm^amida M d Caribbean 

thick layer of ashand mcreas- Across a ravine from 

in ply short of food, braced sea . ^ the village of 

themselves yesterday for'** 1 * Salem Rastafarian youths, 
could be the biggest eropmmso =- a olfie n; six on the 

far of the Soufriere volcano thev call the “Ac- 

The local government and step ^cause that is 

scientists said the worst jj£ ere they can watch the best 

tremorsso ferbadteen volcano action", that is, have 
tected from- made the crater, ^ ^ of the crater, 
heraldmg a major blast nmmu no towards the crater. 

The fact that thevolcano did 

not blow on Saturday forme J^.^e^masksonac- 

first time after a week of regu- « ash drifting 
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Flcnrn^inlhc dangcr^nc to be f 

abandonee 

dents battled yesterday to dean a ^J5g!£?Mllln . the b 
St IsntfsplanL^kmgfrui.nn 
« ? Jlesbereasindy S 
Sot Sew abandon their Refugees, sharutg otherfatn 
w!Sn die siren goes off. lies’ homes or sleeping in ten. 
-Don’t pack your tigs, just 

run, run, rm to the north," goes ening hunger. Though stcuc, 
apopular song played through- they wonder whv mire ras 
ouUheday on Radio Montser- ^ 001 
raL “Black ash, run. White ash, safe, northern part of the a Jai 


Tajik foes deploy tanks 
as war rages in capital 

President Imamoli Rakhmanov of Tajikistan called an 
emergency session of his security council after a new 
outbreak of fighting. Fighting flared again yesterday 
morning after clashes involving tanks and several armed 
factions in the outskirts of ^ Tajikistan's capital, Dushanbe 
on Saturday. The council was also considering an appeal© 

the leaders of Russia, Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan and 

Kyrgyzstan to deploy peace-keepers to guard strategy scs 
in Dushanbe. ^ “■ »«w ,a “ >e 

Taiwanese air crash kills 16 

A Taiwanese domestic airliner bit a mountain yesterday 
killin g afl 16 people on board. It was the second deadl; 
crash in the Matsu island group in 16 months. The Fornosa 
Airlines plane crashed after a 50-minute flight from Tfapci 
to the heavily garrisoned island just off the coast of Crma. 
State radio said the plane burst into flames. Military . 
rescuers said they put out the flames in about an hour and 
recovered the bodies of passengers and crew, most chirred 
almost beyond recognition. AP — Taipei 

• • 

Fare feud ends in death 

An off-duty Brazilian policeman killed a bus driver for 
refusing to let him ride for free because be was out of r 

unif orm. Cleber Ricardo shot Reinaldo Correia foiir times ^ 
after an argument over whether Ricardo should have to _ 

pay his fare. Reuters - SaoPauh| 

•' ■ | / 

Chinese baby boom j 

A growing number of Americans are paying $3,000 F . 

(£1,870) to adopt Chinese orphan baby girls. The Sunday P ; 
Morning Post of Hong Kong said the US consulate in the l : 
south Chinese city of Guangzhou had set up an adoption- p - 
unit to handle the babies’ immigration applications. Mon, 
than 3300 infants from China were expected to be adoptd 
by US citizens this year. Reuters - Hong KojK ; j 
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To hang between the 
stars is no mean feat 
But that is what 
choreographer 
Twyla Tharp strives 
for. And in doing so 
she has changed the 
face of danca By 
David Benedict 


/ /X T "^ hat * garbage 
% % « Jft f about music being 
1 / 1 / the highest art 
V form?” Before any- 

T T one leaps to the 

barricades, it should be pointed out that 
not only is Twyla Tharp one of the world's 
leading choreographers, she also knows a 
thing or three about music. This petite 
powerhouse is positively alive with it Her 
mother was a concert pianist, die has per- 
fect pitch, was a violinist and viola-player 
in a siring quartet, played piano for 20 years 
and studied harmony and composition. 
When she tells you she “knows the classi- 
cal repertoire quite well”, it’s a rare under- 
statement from a woman who knows her 
stuff and is not given to holding back. 

Small wonder, then, that her buoyant, 
boisterous but inconlestabW musical chore- 
ography has used everything from Haydn, 
Telemann and Rossini to Bix Beiderbecke, 
David Byrne and the Beach Boys. Her all- 
new company, opening tonight at the 
Edinburgh Festival, will dance to early 
American religious choral muse, bachelor- 
pad lounge music and Philip Glass's 
arrangement of David Bowie and Brian 
Eno’s “Heroes". 

Despite all that, she’s unwilling to define 
herself, as Mark Morris has done, as a 
musician. “People use language and labels 
in different ways. 1 don't assume a great 
deal I think you work hard for those labels 
and you don’t give them to yourself either.” 
This is the Tharp of legend Interviews are 
rare and quite obviously not her favourite 
activity. In contrast to her fleet, fresh and 
frankly exhilarating work, in person she's 
alert, austere and stem. You don’t get to 
where she is without high standards, stan- 
dards she clearly expects from others, 
whether they be dancers or journalists. 

She auditioned across the USA and 
Europe to field her new, young, 11-strong 
company, which includes ex-London Con- 
temporary Dance student Andrew Robin- 
son. For all their manifest technical skills, 
her company is not made up of uniform, 
perfect dancing machines, so I ask her if she 
thinks there is such a thing as a Tharp 
dancer. Leaning forward, she immediately 
bats the question back at me, her dark, 
piercing eyes blinking over her owlish 
hom-rims. I suggest that there is. “Who, 
and what?” she demands. Thking my life in 
my hands. I talk about her distinctive use 
of body weight, citing Robinson as some- 



Between heaven and earth 


one who combines that with an innate sense 
of attack to communicate a huge emotional 
range when moving from rest to a new posi- 
tion. There's a pause, during which I wish 
I’d stuck to being a dustman, and then the 
ice breaks. *T don’t disagree with that.'* she 
says and, suddenly, we're off. 

She's not fierce, just feisty, a quality that 
obviously saw her through what must hav- 
ing been an exhaustingly musical childhood 
during which she also found time to study 
ballet, modem dance, jazz, sbounfanring, 
tap and baton-twirling. She came of age 
more than 30 years ago at the height of the 
New York avant-garde scene where every 
rule was there to be broken. Back then, 
there was a seismic rift between ballet and 
modem dance. On one side of the fence. 
Balanchine bad reinvigorated the classical 
vocabulary; on the other, towering figures 
like Merce Cunningham had redefined 
structure and thrown out meaning and 
music. This was an era of almost medieval 
artistic piety. She once said, “The last thing 
I wanted to do on the face of this earth was 
to entertain. I was an artist... Lhey dowtaal 
they believe in.” Looking back on it, die 
points to the defensiveness of that position. 
“It was about where I was as a beginner. .. 


not wanting it to seem as 
though we were trying in any 
way to be appealing, heaven 
forfeodt It was part of the art 
climate of the time, very 


last 30 years have been 
spent redefining her philoso- 
phy and. possibly to die horror 
of her younger self, her work * 
is now massively popular. The 
Catherine Wheel, her 1981 col- 
laboration with David Byrne, 
went to Broadway; she chore- 
ographed the films of Hair , Ragtime and 
Amadeus ; queues went round the block 
for her triumphal] 1 1983 season at Sadler's - 
Wells and critics ran out of superlatives. The 
key moment, however, occurred when 
Mikhail Baryshnikov, for whom she created 
the stylistic tour de force Push Comes to 
Shove , invited her to become associate 
director of American Ballet Theatre, From 
there she worked with everyone from the 
Joffrey to the Paris Opera Ballet, from the 
Martha Graham Company to the Royal 
Ballet, for whom she created her debut 
piece, Mr Woridfy-Wise. 
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arrange a marriage between 
classical and modem - has led 
certain commentators to 
describe her work as post- 
modern, a term which, in her 
case, I suggest, is deeply 
meaningless. “I like that.” 
she beams. “Post-mod- 
ernism gets itself in all kinds 
of tangles and knots because 
its base assumption is that h 
follows something, it's not 
primary or fundamental. 
There are pieces in my 
repertory which I consider very defi- 
nitely fundamental, such as W&Fu&iemd 
In the Upper Room. Baker’s Dozen or Sweet 
Fields aren’t past-modem at all, they could 
exist without any antecedents, in the sense 
that they are not dependent on references. 
That's not to say that I don't sometimes 
appreciate the values of references because 
they help people know where they’re at, but 
I'm interested in first causes. Sometimes 
they can be shorthand, but for the most part 
it's not what I call my mandate, my primary 
calling.” 

Calling - that’s an important word for 


Her mix of styles - her attempt to Tharp. In the course of a workshop con- 


vened to announce her new company, she 
created a suspensed movement and, grin- 
ning ruefully, commented that “we attempt 
to hang between the stars and the centre 
of the earth”. From someone less articu- 
late, it would sound pretentious but in fact 
it strikes at the depth of ber approach. 

“I see what I do as a devotion, as a faith, 
as a ritual. I always have. Before I was mak- 
ing dance I was doing rituals as a kid. I 
arranged things. Literally. I arranged rocks 
on the ground. Td make rows of dirt this 
way or that, creating ritual patterns.” For 
her, movement and dance haw always been 
a religious place. “Even in the most so- 
called primitive societies, it’s acknowl- 
edged as a way in which the body can con- 
nect through its material casing to other 
components. So many art forms and so 
much of our society would like to tty to 
ignore that material casing.” The argument 
is impassioned, the case persuasive. It cer- 
tainly explains why the adherents of the 
critic Walter Pater persist in regarding 
musu^ the least human art form, as Sie con- 
dition to which all arts aspire. She whole- 
heartedly agrees that, while music is hard 
to write about, dance is tougher - because 
there's no shared language. But she adds 
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Her intellectual rigour and the depth of 
her research - she read around 40 Balzac 
novels before creating Mr Woridfy-Wise - 
might suggest a daunti ngly astringent aes- 
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and drop-dead glamour — - 

Jongs or the sheer visceral and emotional 
thrill of In the Upper Room are anftmtig to 
go by, the three new pieces wm be quite 

the reverse. . • . _ 

The only bad news is that shewn! not 
be dancing. Her trademark dyn amism is 
un diminished and she does bane t^er cises 
with the company every day but the grey 
hair betrays the length of her career. 
“Surely you jest!” she exclaims, without 
wishing to be FOOyanna-ish, I murmur that 
stepping beyond performing could be... 
“liberating? Forget it” She does, however, 
concede that it has forced a rethink. She 
feels she has moved beyond the welding of 
the classical and “vernacular" tech niques . 
Something new had to happen. “Otherwise 
all that's really fceencreared is a hybrid and ' 
a hybrid doesn’t really move on. Look at " 
Matisse. All those stylistic developments . 
over his career and then be made those cut- 
outs. They are his most primitive w-ort, and 
the most fundamental and the most sopfais- 
ticated. That’s the challenge: the most fun- . 
damentai and sophisticated.” 

The crucial difference is that Matisse, 
created those works at the end of hh)^ 
career. In Tliarp's case, it’s a new begin- 
rung. Did she see it coming? “In a sense 
it’s why I started working," she says, laugh- - 
ing with pleasure. “If one has any kind of 
historical perspective , and any kind of 
ambition one does aspire to coming into 
one’s total maturity and one’s potentiality. 

So you're willing to delay and in effect turn 
the early part of a career into an appren- 
ticeship to make sure you’re learning all the 
lessons, not just a few.” Some apprentice- 
ship. Some future. 

‘Tharp! New works by Twyla Tharp tonight 
to Wed, 730pm Edinhtatfi Playhouse. Bdok- 
ing: 0131-473 2000 
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F riday night at the Royal 
Albert Hall suggested 
something of a musical 
world tour, initially in the com- 
pany of Jiri Belohlavek and the 
BBC Symphony Orchestra, 
then with the all -Georgian, all- 
male Rustavi Choir directed by 
Anzor Erkomaishvili. The 
humid evening air hung as 
heavily as hot towels, but when 
the Rustavis broke into their 
opening “work song”, spirits 
soared and the atmosphere 
freshened in an instant There 
were 17 songs from various 


regions of Georgia plus two 
encores, ranging in tone from 
the sacred to the profane and 
in style from a hushed lullaby, 
through hypnotic dance songs, 
a historical narrative, an 
Eastertide Carol, drinking 
songs, a horseriding song and 
a couple of instrumental solos 
featuring two lutes and a light- 
ning-fingered flautist. The 
dazen-or-so singers appeared 
in handsome attire (purple 
tunics with silver braid) and 
exhibited both impressive vocal 
stamina and formidable exec- 


utive discipline. Anyone 
hooked on early choral music 
(by, say, Feratin) will have 
responded to the music’s strik- 
ing brand of polyphony, while 
certain harmonic clashes - ie 
the “seconds, sevenths and 
ninths” that Dr Gerard McBur- 
ney referred to in the excellent 
programme booklet -sounded 
a decidedly modem note. 

Earlier in the evening, Jiri 
Belohlavek and the BBC Sym- 
phony treated us to a vigorous 
account of Bartok’s rarely 
heard tone-poem Kossuth, a 
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BBC SO / Jiri Belohlavek 
The Rustavi Choir 

Royal Albert Hall / BBC R3 


Straussian lour de force that 
charts the heroic exploits of 
Lajos Kossuth against the Aus- 
trians in 1848-9. Zara thus Ira is 
much in evidence, Dvorak too; 
and although hardly a master- 


£ 


iece on the level of, say, Em 
T eldenieben (Bartok’s obvious 
point of reference), Kossuth 
has plenty to commend It - not 
least a stirring battle scene 
where the hero crosses musical 


swords with the Austrians and 
their imperial anthem- Next 
came a ptquantlv scored 
sequence of folk-song orches- 
trations by Luciano Berio. 11 in 
all from as far afield as Amer- 
ica, Armenia. France, Sicily, 
Italy, Sardinia. Azerbaijan and 
the Auvergne (two son°s that 
Canteloube also set m his 
Chants d'Auvergne). Mezzo- 
soprano Michelle DeYoung 
was the vivacious and person- 
able soloist (she made a great 
impact with the Azerbaijan 
finale), Belohlavek traced 


„ of telling instrumental 
1 and the audience was evi- 
dently delighted. The concert 
ended with a clear-headed, 
fairly sensitive account of Dvo- 
rak’s Eighth Symphony. 
Belohlavek indulged one or 
two rhetorical ritardandi in the 
opening Allegro con brio; he 
made tender poetiy of the sec- 
ond movement’s coda, while in 
the third movement he had the 
violins dip to a seductive piano. 
The finale was distinguished by 
taut rhythms and wildly t rilling 
horns but although the coda 


had plenty of gusto, I would 
have welcomed a tad more 
reverie in the “loving farewell" 
that preceded it Stiff, the per- 
formance hit target and the 
promenade rs responded true 
lo fora - though with a second 
concert nqar to hand, there was 
no time for an encore. A 
shame, really, because 
Belohlavek is a dab hand at 
Dvorak miniatures. 

Friday's Prom is repeated Tues- 
day 2pm, BBC Radio 3 

Robert Cowan 
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THEATRE 


The Mysterious Mr Love 

Comedy Theatre, London 


The latest news and reviews from the Fringe, Film and International 
Festivals appear in the daily Tabloid, Tuesday to Friday 
Tomorrow in the Tabloid: Andrew Graham-Dixon on ‘Amours’, the latest 
exhibition of erotic art in Paris 


T he Mysterious Mr Love, 
Karo line Leach’s new 
play about a conman and 
his latest victim, is itself not 
above the odd spot of cheating 
Affording Pitul Nicholas the 
chance to flash his dodgy- 
ebarmer’s grin, this two-hander, 
set in 1912. focuses on a pro- 
fessional fraud who, posing as 
a gentlemanly diplomat, hones 
in on vulnerable middle-aged 
spinsters and parts them from 
their savings via a quickie spu- 
rious wedding followed (for 
honour's sake “as a quid pro 
quo”) by a quickie. 

At first Leach's play comes 
across as almost a send-up of 
the classic formula - unloved, 
gullible female, walking into 
bounder's trap — that’s tradi- 
tionally designed to bring a 
kind of sadistic sentimentality 
in the audience. The sheer 
speed here with which the 39- 
y ear-old, overweight, on-the- 
shelf millinery worker Ade- 
laide Pinchin (Susan 
Penhaligon) falls for the blan- 
dishments of Love can’t help 
but feel satirical. 

The first twist comes on the 
honeymoon night in a dingy 
Weston-super-Mare hotel 
room. You may wonder why a 
man tike Love doesn’t just con- 
cede with relief when Ms Pen- 
haligon's painfully self-con- 
scious Adelaide asks not to be 
touched But his puzzling sense 
of honour, in this area pushes 
ber into disclosing the cause-of 
her reluctance: a history of eat- 
ing disorders and low self- 
esteem linked to problems with 
a mocking, controlling father. 

Before you know where you 
are, our confidence trickster 
has turned into a consciousness 
raiser, sensitively explaining 
the syndrome whereby fathers 
work off their own humiliations 
on their children and insisting 
that Adelaide assert herself. The 




man who had declared earlier 
that “whoever says women 
should have the vote wants his 
head testing” is now exposed as 
a bit of a closet proto-feminist. 

You wait for the revelations 
about what it is in his own psy- 
chological background that 
gives him this fellow feeling 
with Adelaide, creating a con- 
flict in him between his profes- 
sional and his Oner instincts. 
These eventually come, but not 
before further implausible 
manipulations of the material. 
Deducing Love's duplicity and 
intuiting that she might make a 
better man of himifhisblaniy- 
ing skills could be directed 
towards non-c riminal ends, 
Adelaide switches, in a flash, to 
a woman with dreams of a 
Mayfair millinery empire. 
Offered a partnership that wfll 
combine her design flair and 
capital with his business savvy. 
Love declares, “I didn’t know 
I'd married an entrepreneur." 
Neither did we. 

Ms Penhaligon manages to 
give a genuinely touching per- 
formance, despite the fact that 
both her character and the play 
fail to add up properly. Galled 
on in the second act to show us 
the damaged little boy inside 
the adult smoothie, the likeable 
Mr Nicholas is more wooden 
than wounded but the script 
does him no favours at this 
point Bob Tomson’s produc- 
tion is undeniably involving, 
though you always have the 
rather shamed sensation that 
your emotions are being toyed 
with rather than honourably 
exercised Certainly, the last- 
minute twist suggests that 
where playing fast and loose 
with feelings is concerned, this 

play has nothing to learn from 
its hero. 

To 25 Oct (0171-360 2731 ) 

Paul Taylor 
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The queen of horror 

acting out a lifetime’s dr 


TheMonda 

Interview 


INGRID PITT 


y 


Childhood experiences 
ui a concentration camp 
gave the German-born 
actress and vampire 
par excellence a very 
real insight into terror. 
Andrew G Marshall 
hears her extraor dinar y 
life story and about her 
continuing battle to 
conquer the demons of 
her past 


U "T1 nr y whole life is honor; I’m the 

|m /■ Queen of Honor” Ingrid Pitt 
I % / I is not just describing her 
I wf I career as a vampire in many 
T of the classic Hammer Horror 

movies; she is referring to a childhood too terri- 
ble to be shown on the screen. Her famil y came 
from Berlin and when Hitler came to power her 
father, a scientist, refused to turn his skills to 
destroying England - a country he had once lived 
in and loved. As enemies of the Reich, Ingrid’s fam- 
ily were hunted, and imprisoned in a series of 
concentration camps until the end of the war. 

“The Russian Array was coming, so our camp, 
Stutthoff in Poland, had to be moved, or liquid- 
ated, as they called it. We were marched into the 
gas chamber and I remember my mother holding 
me so tight. I don’t know if it was luck or destiny, 
but we survived; I was eight. • 

“A Jehovah’s Witness told me, “you will survive 
but tomorrow I will be dead,’ and she was right. 
Why didn’t the gas chamber work? We must have 
been in there for hours, because when we went In 
there it was dark and when we came out it was dark 
again - so a whole day must have passed. It was a 
miracle that they opened the door, because we 
could have just stayed there, and they could have 
all gone. Nobody could have opened it from the 
inside. 

“The Russian fighter planes started firing at the 
rabble of prisoners rather than their guards. It was 
absurd; I’ve learnt to fly myself, and 1 know what 
you can see on the ground. It was completely 
horrifying, and everybody dived for the ditches. My 
mother lay on top of me and I honestly thought 
she had been shot dead and started to worry about 
what I was going to do. Lo and behold when every- 
body had gone and it was getting dark, she got up, 
pulled me up, and walked into the forest. Incred- 
ible. Maybe that’s why I love forests so much. 

“We came across a group of partisans, which was 

bad because they often killed people who came 
from the camps. It was always unmistakable that 
you came from the camps. Yet again my mother 
was brave, and persuaded them to help us. I 
remember this young boy so well; he had a gun and 
it was almost as big as he was, and along with him 
was this older man. They led us to their camp. W? 
didn't know if we would survive or not because they 
all miked in all kinds of foreign languages, and my 
’ mother only understood bits here ana there. 1 ' 

The partisans decided to let Ingrid and her 
mother stay. Looking back, her childhood seems 
to have begun in the forest- An older boy became 
her friend and protector, and they explored the for- 
est together. Her mother taught her to read and 
write, using little pieces of chalk to write on a 
wooden table. ,.*>.*■ L , 

“One day, I remember, we found a British plane 



Escape from the nightmare: left, Ingrid Pitt, 
today, fn Richmond Park, and, above, in The 
Vampire Lovers’, 1970 

Main photograph: KaJpesh Lathlgra 

“After finishing that film, 1 sat in the London 
Hilton thinking about having to leave England. It 
was early morning, and 1 had to pack my suitcase 
to go to the airport. I looked down from my bay 
window at the red buses, the black cabs and the 
Horse Guards riding into Hyde Park, and I sat 
there weeping, tears failing down my face, and then 
came the bong, bong of Big Ben. I knew I could 
never leave England. I bad an agent in America 
who had all sorts of jobs lined up tor me but I did- 
n't go. COold I get a job here? Could I get an agent? 
Awful, but I didn't care. 1 was happy here, and I 
was going to stay in the land of Spitfires and cricket. 
Fm a stupid and obstinate woman. 

“It’s amazing bow even a small event from your 
past can influence your whole future. It was won- 
derful for my child to grow up here, and if I’d left 
!'d never have met my husband. I would have bad 
almost an empty life, because a life without love 
is an empty life, career or no career.” 

(TTnjhere were only two choices for movies in the 

I Seventies in England: pornography and hor- 
J- ror. “I didn't want to take my clothes off, so 
I became a vampire. The scripts were very good, 
and they've now become cult pictures. It is divine, 
because people just love them; it reconfirms me 
and it keeps me alive for ever - like the vampires 
I play. When I meet people they do not recoil in 


horror about how I’Ve aged; quite the opposite; 
they say wonderful things, and I let them lie to me 
as much as they like. They see a 30-year-old film 
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back to the camp because be bad DroKen ms legs. 
He taught me to sing 'Land of Hope and 0101/. 
and that is when my passion for the round circle 
with the dot in the middle began. When I see the 
RAF emblem I feel safe. We alro got this radio out 
of the plane and made it work, although only for 
a little while; suddenly a great voice talking in Eng- 
lish about the Hun boomed out. My mother 
spoke very good English and told the partisans that 
the voice belonged to Churchill, that the from was 


moving in and that the Nazis were going to be 
annihilated. Next came this sound which has fol- 
lowed me around for ever, and has influenced my 
whole life completely, especially my career. It was 
bong, bong - it was Big Ben.” 

Nine months after the war finished, Ingrid and 
her mother were found by ihe Red Cross, and not 
a moment too soon. Her mother was dangerously 
ill with typhus and Ingrid had TB. After many 
months’ treatment in hospital, they felt strong 
enough to begin their search for Ingrid’s father. It 
took them a year of walking round all the displaced 
persons’ camps before they finally located Dim in 
a cellar in Berlin. 

“I knew such a strong, proud father. He was in 
the first Olympics in 1896: he rowed and was a fan- 
tastic athlete. But he’d been sent to special camp 
for all the intellectuals, so when we found him he 
looked like a little old man - all thin and bent. I 


did have a few years with him. 1 always sat on his 
lap on the balcony and looked at all the trees.” 


T he family were able to reclaim their house in 
Berlin, which been confiscated during the war 
and was now on the east side of the city. 
Ingrid went to school for the first time, although 
she would much rather have stayed at home with 
her father. Her original ambition was to become 
a doctor. However, studying medicine was too 
painful; unable to dissect rats, or to cope with the 
misery of illness, she decided to become an 
actress: “I tried to gel away from reality by imag- 
ining 2 was somebody else, somewhere else.” 

She trained with the Berlin Ensemble, founded 
by Bertolt Brecht After she had criticised the 
authorities in East Berlin, police were sent to the 
theatre to arrest her. They were persuaded to wail 
until the final curtain, which allowed her time to 


escape, across the border to the West and even- 
tually to the United States. 

In America, Ingrid studied witb Lee Strasberg, 
who was very happy with her portrayal of horror 
“When I was in ins class he would say: ’Look, she’s 
doing it really.' I used to think he was a prat He 
used to make us take off our clothes to lose our 
inhibitions, and we bad a violent argument He 
screamed at me, and I can’t bear purople shouting 
because it reminds me of the Nazis who ordered 
us around in the concentration camp.” 

She played minor parts on television, but her 
career was idling until a conversation that look 
place over a game of poker with John VVfcyne. He 
told her about a part that was going in a movie 
adaptation of a book by Alistair Maclean. Where 
Eagles Dare. It was winning tbe part of Heidi a 
double agent that brought Ingrid to Britain for the 
first time. 


and somehow they see me as I was then. So lov- 
ing and kind. I’ve never met a weird horror movie 
fan." 

When acting slowed up, Ingrid Pitt turned to 
writing, and has published several books, includ- 
ing Katarina , which is based on her childhood expe- 
riences. She is currently working on Ingrid Pitt's 
Bedside Companion for Vampire Lovers, and a 
movie that she wrote has just gone into production. 

The second chapter of her life has definitely 
been a triumph over the first, but could she be said 
ever to have recovered from such nightmares? The 
modern answer would be intensive counselling to 
confront the post, but after the Second World War 
people just tried to forget. Ingrid has never met 
another concentration camp victim, and she sel- 
dom talks about the past - this is the first lime she 
has done so to a newspaper journalist - because 
remembering is just too painful. 

Although die would never consider undergoing 
counselling, she has developed her own strategy 
that resembles the latest vogue, cognitive therapy, 
which teaches how to replace painful thoughts with 
positive ones. 

“My little great-niece Lola, whom I look after 
three days a week, thinks that all planes are Spit- 
fires because I told her about them. She can’t tell 
yet that a 747 is not like a Spitfire. I take her into 
the forest and teach her about trees, sunshine and 
flowers. When I see Lola walking with my husband, 
his big fingers holding her little hands, it & so funny. 
For every one step he lakes, she takes three. When 
she sits on his lap it’s like a time-warp - it could 
be my father and me. Somebody at her school pic- 
nic wanted to tear flowers off the stalks. ‘No, you 
can’t do that, they will die,’ she cried. That's me, 
you know. 

“My bedroom has a massive window with trees 
all around. When I put Lola down for her after- 
noon nap, she likes to lie on the bed and look at 
those trees. 1 always say: ‘Look at them waving; 
they are all whispering, so they don’t keep you from 
sleeping. They’re saymg, ‘Hi Lola, we’ll stand here, 
and when you wake up we’ll tell you a story.' So I 
have to make up a story for the trees. There’s a 
small birch wood in Richmond Park, close to where 
I live; it reminds me of that forest in Poland. I often 
go there and feel the peace." 

Deborah Ross is on holiday 
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all, I announce - not for the first time -no one ever 
seemed to feel shy about demanding that I serve 
them with a smite 'when I was a waitress. 

The topic of my career as a waitress at the Palm 
Cafe in a small town on -America’s West Coast is 
one that I particularly warm to as we sit in some 
corner of a restaurant waiting for someone — any- 
one! —to notice our existence. “I would have been 
fired for this,” I note, perhaps a bit loudly* I paint , 
a picture of the Palm: there was a swordfish on the 
wall, home-made lemon meringue pie in the 
cooler and a chef who was always just one order 
away from exploding. My job was to zuq around 
like a maniac trying to please customers who mads 
Vidor Meldrew loci cuddly. (1 skip over my phase 
of po uring coffee over the most imt aii n g ones. Why 
wreck a good moral tale?) 

My eyes get a little misty, and it’s hard xo tell 
when exactly the children's glaze over. I usually end 
with a rousing explanation of how the Eastern 
Bloc’s inability to understand good service was a 
contributing factor jn the fall of the Berlin Wall 



Ann Treneman 


The children unglaze the moment I say it is time 
to talk to the manager. They are terrified of the 
very idea. After all they have grown up in England 
and as such have adopted the custom of com- 
plaining privately about bad service, only to 


smother with “Lhank yous” the person who even- 
tually arrives. I think this is very strange indeed, 
and refuse to adapt. Therefore the children have 
to watch me like a hawk. If I show any ago of want- 
ing something embarrassing - such as adjoining 
seats on an airline, a refund for wonky curtain*, or 
a menu by 2pra - they beg me not to not make a 
fuss. Sometimes they actually flee. I react in much 
the same way as my father did with his bobble hat 
- 1 cany on. 

Not that it is easy. Recently I entered an estate 
agent's and found a man staring at his computer 
screen. I stood; he stared at his screen. He typed 
a few words and sat back to mull them. I stood. 
Finally, he looked up. “Can I help you?” he asked. 
“You already have,” I announced, “because I am 


moment, I felt as if I were the one who was crazy. 

All of this comes to mind because it is the time 
of year to return to the US West Coast for a visit. 


The Palm Cafe is no more - engulfed by the West- 
ward Ho! bar - and it is also clear that the stan- 
dard of service in general has slipped of late. Down- 
sizing has taken its toll and sometimes the cracks 
do not so much show, as gape. 

This being so, it was no real surprise when Jes- 
sica at the Holiday Inn declared to me that she had 
no record of my booking a non-smoking room. 
“Only smoking ones left,” she said. I explained that 
I had no desire to sleep in an ashtray. Much to my 
amazement, Jessica loved this comment and spent 
the next 20 minutes phoning round trying to find 
another room. “You seem very calm," I said as 
another phone call got stuck on a pre-recorded 
loop. “WelL I could get real upset if you wanted 
me to,” she said. I laughed, and suddenly realised 
that the children were not with me and so there 
was no need to take it any further. 

1 merrily told Jessica that the ashtray would suit 
me just fine and then capped it off with a “Thank 
you so much!" The children would have been proud 
indeed. 
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In death we are divided. So much for progress 


B efore the First World War death 
rates were a powerful if crude 
indicator of social conditions, 
especially in Britain’s cities. But today? 
For the Joseph Rowntree Foundation 
to worry about mortality tables at the 
end of the 1990s seems rather eccen- 
tric. The nation’s vital signs are good. 
National income continues to grow and 
the general level of public health to rise. 
Hie average man is now a third less 
likely to die in any given year than in 
1950, the average woman a quarter less 
likely. What better sign of improvement 
all round than more life itself? 

But the latest Rowntree study has 
looked underneath the aggregates, at 
death in actual places. It does not seek 
to deny the general improvement - it 
couldn't. What it is after is difference. 
It is not just that there are places where 
babies are more likely to die than in oth- 
ers, and that in those same places the 
old, too, are more likely to die younger. 
What the study finds is that the places 
where life expectancy is significantly 
lower Chan average are the same as they 
were a generation ago, and probably the 
same as when the Rowntree family 
began its inquiries in the Edwardian era. 
The places at the head of the list are well 
known: Glasgow, Hackney, Southwark, 
Manchester, Tower Hamlets. It also 
includes Rochdale, Oldham, Gateshead 
and Stirling. They are all different but 
have in common a greater likelihood 
that their residents die prematurely. 


And the gap between good and bad 
places seems in recent years to have 
increased, lb report that life in Buck- 
inghamshire and Surrey is more benign 
than in Greenock or Salford is to note 
an obvious and seemingly permanent 
fact of our social geography. But to dis- 
cover that life, relatively speaking, is get- 
ting no better in the latter defies the 
expectation that a modem society nec- 
essarily becomes more homogeneous, 
and that in the long haul there is a 
process of convergence. 

Today's study by Daniel Dorling at 
Bristol University is another blow to 
that confidence. It is an adjunct of 
Rowntree 's recent big study of income 
difference, and it says loud, clear and 
incontrovertibly that modem Britain 
shows disturbing signs of growing 
inequality. Disturbing, that is, because 
growing inequality does nothing iden- 
tifiable for economic growth while it 
stands as a proxy measure of growth in 
criminality and widespread educational 
and social underperformance. 

We die unequally. The Rowntree 
study avoids emotive language. It adjusts 
death rates for age; its talk of “excess 
deaths” simply records a statistical phe- 
nomenon, that more deaths occur in the 
bad areas than national averages would 
predict. But at its heart there is a moral 
point: it is unfair that a resident of Glas- 
gow is a third more likely to die pre- 
maturely than a resident of BristoL It is 
even worse that Glaswegian adults had 
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a higher mortality rate in the early 1990s 
than BristoL adults did in the early 
1950s. So much for progress. 

The point is not that these dispari- 
ties offend some abstract notion of 
equality. They certainly do not hinge on 
the idea that all areas should or can be 
the same in terms of the life chances 
they offer residents. They are worrying 
because they expose social waste. The 
figures show the squandering of human 
lives in a society whose Teal resource - 
only resource - is its people. They also 
expose grave failings in public policies, 
notably for health, meant to guarantee 
reasonable equality across the country. 


Evidence showing why mortality 
rates are so skewed is at hand. High 
death rates are closely associated with, 
position in the league tables for Alness, 
lack of material resources, unemploy- 
ment. People with jobs tend to live 
longer. It may not be a very original 
conclusion but it is inescapable - the 
more jobs, the more people are encour- 
aged to take those jobs, the healthier 
everyone will be. These figures for mor- 
tality ought to be read and remembered 
by those economists. City brokers and 
bankers who are wont to talk about 
unemployment as a price worth paying. 
They are also required reading for pol- 


icy-makers, especially those, including 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, con- 
fronted with demands for more health 
spending. It’s not GPs and hospital 
appointments that keep people alive 
(on the average!) but people's capac- 
ity to look after themselves on die basis 
of a reasonable, work-derived income. 

Chancellor Gordon Brown might 
say that his welfare- to-work pro- 
gramme is a start, a way of breaking 
inter-generational patterns of poverty 
and disease. But it will need to recog- 
nise how certain communities are going 
to need more than sticks and carrots to 
get people into jobs: they are going to 
need real employment opportunities 
wi thin reasonable trave lling time. 

It would be easy to say. on the basis 
of the deterioration in mortality in cer- 
tain areas over the past decade and a 
half; that all this is a Tory responsibil- 
ity. That is a charge for the hustings, 
where argument would also have to 
recognise that unemployment is con- 
tinuing to fall, even in those areas worst 
hit by cuts and closures in the last two 
recessions. That means, among other 
things , fewer children growing up in 
households where nobody works for 
their living - itself a remarkably pow- 
erful predictor of social malaise present 
and problems to come, the indicator of 
when we die. 

What Labour needs to focus on, as 
it talks bravely of regional development 
agencies, is how within a single region 


_ nt?a rhv communities. Take 
data suggest place does 
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Son, training and jobs. 

The sad truth * 

about creativity 

Ts there an inverse relationshipbetween 
lhappiness and creativity? The qm- . 
phonies of Sibelius were reported yes- 
terday to be what they ^ because 
tendency to depression. On a different 
cultural level is the example of Emd- 
Blvton. The child of an unhappy mar- 
ridge, who in her turn had problems with 
motherhood, she felt compelled to write 
fiction about happy children. Now here 
comes her daughter, telling how Btyton 
was a driven woman who churned out _ 
huge quantities of words to satisfy pub- ^ 
Ushers But perhaps her characters ben- 
efited as a result Noddy's ceaseless quest 
to set things right in Tqytown; the Five s 
breathless pursuit of adventure may 
spring from their creator’s stressed stale. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


How to cool 
the consumer 
boom 

Sir: In defence of a “‘one-club" 
approach to economic policy (“Will 
the doomsicrs please look at the 
figures", 8 August ), you cite Gavyn 
Davies' argument that, apart from 
the political differences, any 
increase in taxes to subdue the 
current consumer boomlet would 
need to have been implausibly 
large and would have been too slow 
to take effect. 

This is certainly correct for 
income taxes. However, variations 
in VAT. especially on big ticket 
items, encourage people to 
reallocate their expenditure 
towards times when VAT rates are 
low; these induced effects on the 
volume of spending can be large 
and. furthermore, impinge on 
spending immediately. Indeed, the 
Chancellor could have gone so far 
as to announce a cut in future VAT 
rates, and it would have had the 
effect of cooling consumer 
spending today. 

Furthermore, your fashionable 
(but erroneous) dismissal of the 
use of fiscal policy to moderate 
spending in the economy on the 
grounds that the lags are long and 
variable, ignores the fact that 
although interest rales are easily 
changed, their ultimate impact on 
the economy is at least as uncertain 
in magnitude, and the lags are at 
least as long and variable. 

In addition, increases in interest 
rates empirically have rather little 
effect on consumer spending - for 
every mortgage holder made worse 
off by Thursday’ s interest rate 
increase, there is a depositor like 
me who is today rejoicing in their 
increased interest income. Rather, 
the main effect is to depress 
companies' investment spending 
by raising the cost of capital, and to 
reduce net exports by pushing up 
the pound. 

As a result of decisions by this, 
and more especially the last, 
government, the Bank of England 
is now in the unenviable position 
of having to Uy to moderate the 
inflationary effects of a possibly 
temporaiy boom in consumer 
spending, knowing that it will 
have to reverse its policy stance as 
the adverse effects of the very 
tight public spending plans and 
Uie high current levels of sterling 
begin to kick in over the next year 
or two. . . 

Getting the timing on this right 
will be no easy matter, but it is not 

made easier by governments 

continuing to put ail their eggs in 
one basket. 

Professor CHARLES BEAN 
London School of Economics and 
Political Science 
London WC2 

Sir: Thanks to the latest interest 
rate rise (“The fourth mortgage 
rise under Labour". 8 August), our 
mortgage repayment will now be 
£100 per month higher, 100 days 
after I voted for and celebrated a 
Labour victory. 

I’m not really complaining 
because Tin sure it is a price worth 
paying for a better government and 
atess overheated economy, but to 
have the same effect on my net 
disposable monthly ulo 9 ra 5 , .X ie 
Chancellorwould have had to 
increase income tax by about . p in 
the pound. Had be done so, the 
money raised could have gone on 
Education, education, or 
or at least on something other than 
making foreign holidays cheaper 

and Bnlish exports more 
expensive, 

JOHN DAVIES 
London SE24 











Self-sustaining 
Army snobbery 

Sir. It is silly to deny that social 
diitism exists in the Army ("Major 
suspended after class charge”, 8 
August). Between the Household 
Division, the Cavalry and the rest 
of the Army the distinction is very 
clafs-orientated. 

Selection for such regiments is 
largely based on schools attended, 
social status and regimental 
< antecedents. Potential candidates 
i are not encouraged from state 
schools. State school entrants are 
limited in their choice of regiment 
j (although the range of choice is 
widening - hence the increasing 
number of state-educated 
officers). 

It should not therefore come as a 
surprise that promotion for those 
restricted ta the less socially elite 
regiments tends to be limited by 
function, which makes It much 
more diffi cult to reach the higher 
echelons of command Not that 
exceptional individuals cannot 

progress, but the hierarchy tends to 
be self-perpetuating and that 

makes promotion more difficult for 

those who do not belong to, or ape, 
the conventional image. This 
problem is compounded in the 
Army because the reporting and 
promotion system is dosed to the 
individuals concerned and is 
therefore without any chance of 
redress. 

In such an environment it is 
unlikely that such a thorny problem 

as self-sustaining snobbery within 

the Army is ever going to be 
addressed. That is, unless some 
foolish individual should raise the 
subject in public. _ 

PHILIP WILKINSON 
Coombe, Wiltshire 











Sin I fully endorse the views 
expressed by Major Eric Joyce 
regarding the Army’s antiquated 
and “dassist” commissioning 
policy. Why else was I required to 
disclose whether I was a day pupil 
or boarder at school, list the 
occupations of my family and 
describe my “ military connections" 
during a recent Army 
Commissioning Board? 

I am sure that many young 
people, like myself, have no wish 
to join an organisation that 
appears content to portray itself 
as being discriminatory and 
outdated. Suspending Major 
Joyce for speaking out against the 
Army will only serve to confirm 
such views amongst the public. Is 
it any wonder that the Army is 
currently experiencing a 
recruitment crisis? 

PETER G WOOD 
Rowton, Cheshire 


Children need 
our attention 

Sir: When my children were 
growing up the school holidays 
were pure joy. No rushing about 
first thing in the morning, and 
then only three or four hours at 
the end of the day to spend 
together, but all day long in which 
to explore and discover the world 
a round us together. 

We talked and listened to each 
other, properly communicated, 
and learnt a lot from each other 
and about each other. I watched 
television programmes with them, 


took (hem to the cinema, 
theatres, museums, parks, and on 
walks, played tennis, swam, just 
sat around with them, read, 
cooked, even cleaned the house 
with them, and in this way helped 
shape their ideas and morals, 
their values, prejudices, likes and 
dislikes. I gained much by sharing 
their interests, fads, musical 
tastes, and so on, and a new world 
opened up for me. 

No wonder (he young 
Appleyards love gioing to their 
teacher grandmother, to be 
stimulated and invigorated 
(“Hooey, I didn't kill the kids 
today”, 7 August). No doubt she 
shows real interest in them as 
individuals. Modern parents a re 
sending a very dangerous message 
to our young people: you are of no 
interest to me. not important 
enough to warrant my attention. 

No wonder our youngsters turn to 
drugs, anorexia, delinquency and 
suffer more stress. They arc 
screaming out to be noticed and 
the adult world is ignoring them. 
ARIELLA LISTER 
Hatch End 
Middlesex 

Sin Diana Appleyard writes a 
paean to the joys of organising 
every minute of her children's 
summer holiday until there is no 
holiday left. What happened to 
children mooching, passing time, 
lazy days? Gone in a sea of lessons 
and classes and activities - school 
in disguise. 

ADRIAN WESTON 

Brighton 

East Sussex 


Death Railway 
no longer runs 

j Sir: I hesitate to take issue with the 
marvellous Thomas Sutcliffe, but 
nw favourite read of the day 
(Television, 6 August) was " 
disturbed by his contention that the 
Death Railway in Burma still runs - 
l "it may not have been worth dying 
for, but it has a continuing use". 

The line was torn up many years 
ago, and what I saw earlier this year 
were haunting gaps in the jungle 
where the line had been hacked, 
chasms where bridges had hung. 

Worse, there is a plan to rebuild 
pan of the line at least - by using 
Japanese investment money to re- 
create the railway as a tourist trap. 
The next-of-kin of British soldiers 
who died there, some of whom were 
my companions on this trip, were 
predictably anguished and 
outraged. Especially as at the line at 
the river Kwai they saw only a 
monument applauding this "feat of 
Japanese engineering" - the deaths 
of tens of thousands get no mention. 
BF JAMES 
London El 


Getting to grips 
with alcopops 

Sin The Fortman Group - which is 
financed by the seven largest drinks 
companies in Britain - cannot 
I “crack down on under-age drinking 
and a/copops" (‘"Brewers take a 
fresh look at the alcopops market", 
8 August) because it simply has no 


Post letters to Letters to the Editor and include a daytime telephone number. Fax: 0171-293 2056 ; 
e-mail letters@independent.co.uk E-mail correspondents are asked to ghe a postal address. Letters mav be 
edited for length and clarity. Bfc regret we arc unable to acknowledge unpublished letters. 


powers to regulate the behaviour of 
errant drinks companies. 

Its code of practice is purely 
voluntary and its so-called 
"sweeping powers'* amount to little 
more than asking retailers not to 
slock products which offend 
against the code. If manufacturers 
and retailers choose to ignore these 
appeals to their better natures, they 
are at liberty to flout the Portman 

Group’s code at will and without 
fear of facing penalties. 

The only realistic way to get to 
grips with alcopops and loosen the 
hold they have gained amongst 
under-age drinkers is for the 
Government to introduce a 
statutory code of practice 
independent body which has real 
teeth and sanctions founded firmly 
inlaw. 

MARY-ANN McKEBBEN 
Assistant Director, Alcohol Concern 
London SE1 


Endless apologies 

Sir: On behalf of the Queen 

(“Amritsar massacre dogs Queen’s 
India visit", 4 August), I think we 
should demand apologies from the 
following: 

1) The Mayor of Rome for the 
invasion by Roman forces of these 
islands and their subsequent 
colonisation for some 400 years. 

2) The King or Denmark (and 

possibly the King of Norway also) 
for the Viking raids on these coasts 
during the sixth, seventh and eighth 
centuries. • 

3) The regional government of 
Normandy for the invasion in 1066. 

4) The King of Spain for his 
country’s attempted invasion of 
Great Britain in 1584. 

GRANT GREEN 

Saffron Walden, Essex 


Black actor could 
play Othello 

Sir: The 400-year-old tradition of 
disguising a white actor for the role 
of Othello stemmed from the fact 
that black people were not given 
the same rights as white people 
(“Can it be wrong to ‘black up’ for 
Othello?” 7 August). A black 
person would not have been able to 
play the role due to his position m 
society and. in later years, due to a 
prejudiced theatre and film 
industry. 

As David Lister notes “Equity 
has a disproportionate number of 
unemployed blade actors on its 
books . If he requires a "powerful 
argument” against a white actor 
taking on the role! he should look 
to the many black actors who 
could play (he'part, but are being 
denied the opportunity. 

SYREETA BROWN 
Wellington, Surrey 

Sir: David Lister is, perhaps, 
unaware of the theory that 
“Othello the Moor" was one of 
Shakespeare's howlers. According 
to this theory the play Othello was 
modelled on the life of a Venetian 
merchant called Otello Mora, 
who was white and about whom 
records exist. 

Shakespeare, so the theory 
goes, did not speak Italian and 
assumed that the name “Moro” 
meant that Olello was a Moor. If 
this bad been the case, he might 
perhaps have been called “Otello 
il Moro”. It is the difference 
between “John Black" and John 
the Black". 

If this theoiy is correct, tiien the 
answer to Mr Lister's question is 
“yes, it is wrong to black up for 
Othello” and it is even more 
wrong, from the historical point of 
view, to get a black man to play the 
part. 

C CROFTON -SLEIGH 
Rotherfield, East Sussex 

Sir: David Lister asks of the role 
of Otheiio, “why is a white man 
singing the role permissible, but 
acting it beyond the pale?” The 
answer could lie in the fact that 
the composer of Otello , Giuseppe 
Verdi, wrote the part for a tenor 
voice rather than a bass or 
baritone. Few, if any, of today’s 
black opera singers possess a 
tenor voice. 

'Hie role requires great stamina, 
acting ability and an outstanding 
tenor voice. Few who have seen. 
Placido Domingo perform this role 
would doubt that he possesses 
these qualities in abundance. 
Perhaps this is why no one ever 
criticises him. 

LINDA BENNETT 
Tarporicy, Cheshire 

Those who profit 
from poverty 

Sin The tale of two poverties told - 
qy toe employed Robin Basak 
(Letters, 6 August) and the 
unemployed Clare Prom (Utters, 

S August) pitches unemployed 

GS3S53JS25E* 

with their shared misfortune they 

should reflect that they are both 

underpaid and overtaxed. The 
beneficiaries of their poverty are 

The Rev PAUL NICOLSON 
Tunille, Buckinghamshire 
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A match 
made in 
Mecca - 
we hope 

Dodi Payed is one of 
“ns’ and he has got hold 
of the most famous and 
feted of all of ‘them’, 

writes Fuad Nahdi 

T he Princess of ^feles's continuum 
fascination with Muslim men 
invokes conflicting emotions 
votnm the British Muslim community 
°? e ^ ^ere is apprehension 
that the dashing Dodi Fayed will do the 
dirty on Di and leave all Islam and 
Muslims at the mercy of Britain's not- 
so-forgiving public opinion. On the 
other is an inflated sense of pride: you 
inight hate and abuse us on the high 
streets and in alleyways, but our boys are 

^ehi^S^ catches on 

Dodi Fayed might be the darling of 
London society, but prior to his flirta- 
tion with Diana, Princess of Whies, the 
36-year-old with more money than a 
beard was not exactly a household 
name among members of the Bradford 
Council of Mosques. But with a father 
named Mohammed, he is one of “us” 
and he has got the most famous and 
feted of “them” 

_ A Dodi-Diana union would revolu- 
tionise British society. Culture, couture 
and the British sense of citizenship 
would change forever. Imran Khan's 
marriage to Jemima Goldsmith intro- 
duced the shabvor kameez to both the 
high class and the high street Will 
Diana Fayed (still the Princess of Wales 
and of Fashion) be responsible for 
introducing fuol muddamas and thegn/- 
abiyyah to our food and fashion outlets? 

On a more serious note, what is it that 
attracts the crime de la crime of West- 
ern womanhood to Muslim man? Is it 
simply realising the fantasy of the tall, 
dark, handsome stranger (as per “clas- 
sic” fiction recommended at most fin- 
ishing schools)? Of course, Dodi might 
not exactly fit the bill, but no one’s per- 
fect It does, however, help to have a 
father who has some change to spare. 

Could it be that Muslim man of both 
the born-again (Imran Khan) and play- 
boy (Dodi) variety offers something that 
his Occidental counterpart just doesn’t 
have? If anything, Diana and Jemima 

^What is it that 
attracts the cream of 
Western womanhood 
to Muslim man? 5 


are the epitome of the free spirit; 
women able to determine the prospects 
and direction of their lives. Is the mes- 
sage in their action, then, that New Man 
is unequal to the demands of New 
Woman? 

If so, what are the features that unite 
Dr Hasnat Khan (the Pakistani surgeon 
said to be a friend of Diana’s), Dodi 
Fayed and Imran Khan? One is that 
behind their mesmerising Westernised 
facades are traditional and opinionated 
males of the old stock. Strong-willed, 
family-centred and intrrasicafly chau- 
vinistic, they are a delicate blend of the 
excesses of the East and the West. They 

afford a “respect” towards the object of 
their desires no longer available in the 
Europeanised male. 

It has been pointed out that, by 
mar rying Dodi F^yed, Diana would, as 
in the case of Jackie Onassis, be able to 
yngfam the privileged lifestyle to which 
she has become accustomed. As for 
Dodi marrying the Princess of Whie s, 
she would be the most valuable trophy 
to bring home to his billionaire father. 
Di would elevate the Al Fayeds from 
being just another mega-rich Arab fam- 
ily to being rAff family: access to the cor- 
ridors of power and influence in the 
West is appreciated by both ofl and jute 
sellers. After all, who needs a British 
passport if the future King of England 
is your step-grandson? 

Prince Charles is said to have 


Diana union. This is hardly surprising, 
for the Prince of Wales is familiar with 
both Islam and his family’s dose asso- 
ciation with the faith over the centimes. 
Genealogists would tell yon that there 
& a tot of halal blood flowing m the vans 
of the Royal Runity- Q«“ * 

obsession with her “munshi , Abdul 

KarimTrached sw* a ,P° mt ^ 
Edward VII ordered all papers related 
to die Queen’sadvisor to beb^_ 


SgbSktrith regret at the ^orturn- 

ties Id am could have 
MtSSg that he wanted I both to 
remain married to the mother of fog 

gj ^ofbfc Parker 

having sevoal ® 

asset not feSfoSnext? 

Zo6 thin g happen in 
F° r RyVekfen, that 

****! 7he Satanic 

^^d^ neatosuccufflbto 

JSiSofMushm man- 

The writer is « fflor Q' Newi ' 
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Why university is a 
journey too far 


T he A-level results out on Thursday 
signal the beginning of Britain’s great 
teenage transhumnnee. Education? rite 
of passage is what it literally is - the 
passage of parental cars and vans up and 
down the motorways; a welter of trunks, new 
crockery, duvet covers, and instructions on how 
to use a washing machine. 

But for what? No official report, at least none 
written during the post 35 years, says that study- 
ing away from home is sufficiently beneficial to jus- 
tify its huge cost to the nation. No closet eugen- 
idst says that translating hundreds of Londoners 
to Sheffield to have sex there for three years (not 
with Sheffielders, since only 5 per cent of Sheffield 
University’s BA students come from the city) does 
anything for the gene pool 
Asian restaurateurs and provincial suppliers of 
little white pills love it But what public purposes 
are served lfy this annual migration of Middle Eng- 
land’s youth? You may say that the migration 
bonds north and south. Within six weeks, it is true 
that thousands of young southerners will be 
migrating north. Some will join that huge student 
colony - 60,000 strong - in Manchester. Others 
will contribute towards the millions in xmcoven- 
anted regional aid that higher education pays 
Yorkshire and Humberside. And the student 
train moves the other way. too, claiming tire extra 
grants and loans available to London students, 
swelling the capital's disproportionate share of uni- 
versity revenues. 

Should 18-year-olds pitch out of the parental 
nest and go and live by themselves? That’s a pri- 
vate matter. What is public is whether the state 
should subsidise the expensive business of self- 
discovery for a fraction of the 18-year-old cohort. 
Once upon a time (the early Sixties, in fact) a gov- 
ernment committee said campuses and cloisters 
were places where you acquired m a n ners and 
social confidence, even (whisper it, with the stu- 
dent revolution about to begin) a moral sense. 

That answer was couched in terms of a univer- 
sity system to which only the offspring of the 
middle classes and a smattering of able working- 
class youth were admitted. 

Modem mass universities have given up the 


eminent student support pays enough for late- 
tee nagers to leave home to lire, in their first year, 
m mmmunal blocks, then get big city flats while 
enjoying the “student experience”. This consists 
of a mixture of Es, beer, sex, lectures, and mini- 
mal intellectual engagement, plus, -for those with 
less well-off parents* part-time jobs. Of course 


by David Walker 

some students do voluntary work in poor neigh- 
bourhoods; of course not all students are drug- 
ingesting slobs. The question is not whether the 
experience is edifying, but whether the taxpayer 
should support it as well as the cost of teaching. 
Officialdom, including the Dealing Committee, 
has ducked the issue. 

Some colleges, especially the former polytech- 
nics, never had national catchments, 'fake the Uni- 
versity of East London (formerly the North East 
London Polytechnic), four out of every fire of 
whose students come from Greater London or the 
Home Counties area. Of them, three-quarters 
come from the neighbourhood. Ilford Asian fam- 
ilies are very keen to see their daughter return 
home every night. 


^ No closet eugenicist says 
that translating Londoners 
to Sheffield to have sex 
there for three years does 
a thing for the gene pool^ 


Are nine-to-five students going to do- any 
worse? (This is smugly insinuated by the campus 
universities.) A Leeds University professor tells 
me: “Students who lire at home don't integrate; 
it limits the range of experience they are subjected 
to; they are not as rounded as students.” So, I ask, 
does that make them worse physicists or 
histo rians ? 

The evidence from Glasgow says: of course not 
Some 71 per cent of the University of Glasgow’s 
undergraduates are Scots and nearly half of them 
come from greater Glasgow. Its academic aver- 
ages do not seem to suffer as a result Ditto Strath- 
clyde, where the home-town component is even 
greater. 

“They have much greater opportunities far shar- 
ing discourse, creating a kind of culture” - this 
from the registrar of the University of York, with 
ducks quacking in the background on his architect- 
designed campus. That kind of vague ambition was 
certainly in the minds of the founders of the Shake- 
spearian seven (Sussex, Warwick, Kent etc) - 
believing that life among Basil Spence buildings 
would somehow make better scholars. It is a load 
of nonsense - as generations of urbane graduates 
from the urban academic factories have proved. 

Indeed, say the great “civic” universities of the 


Will the real Kurt Vonnegut please log on? 


W ithin the links and connec- 
tions of the electronic 
world, myths propagate and 
flourish at a speed chat cannot be 
attested to by prudence or fact. 
Consider: on May 31 Mary Schmich, 
a writer for The Chicago Tribune, 
wrote a column for the paper that 
began: 

“Ladies and gentlemen of the 
class of 1997: Wear sunscreen.” 
Soon after it was published, in a 


retaiy General of the United 
Nations, Kofi Annan, delivered a 
commencement (awards) speech at 
The Massachuse tts Institute of 


A few days later, by a mysterious 
hand or in ways that hare yet to be 
traced, the oofomn became attrib- 
uted to the novelist Kurt Vonnegut 
asa cominencemeni speech he gave 
to the college. It was bounced 


around the world by e-mail, even 
Wired magazine extracted a pas- 
sage, and it was celebrated wherever 
it went as the author’s poignant 
guide to living. 

. Even Vonnegut’s wife, photogra- 
pher Jill Kronen tz, who did not 
doubt her husband was the author of 
theaddpess, received it and sent it on 
to his chil dren as an example of dad's 
devemess and wisdom: 

“Do one thing every day that 
scares you,” the teat continued. 

“Sing. 

“Don’t be reckless with people’s 
hearts. Don’t put up with people who 
are reckless with yours. 

“Floss.” 

One of the lastto know, Vonnegut 
leant of “his” work’s existence when 
his agent told him a magazine 
wanted to reprim the speech he gave 
at MTE More requests started pour- 
ing in until Schmich called to tell all 


to the perplexed author of works 
such as The Sirens of Titan and 
Slaughierfrouse-Five. 

The 74-year-old writer has as little 
idea as anyone else as to how this 
cyberhoax - or cyber mistake - was 
bom and the mystery has done noth- 
ing to soften his long-held antipathy 
toward computers and the Internet 
as a part of the future not worth 
trusting. “How can I tell if I’m being 
kidded or not, or lied to,” he told the 
New York Times. “I don’t know what 
the point is except how gullible 
people are od the Internet.” 

Schmich, 43, who once read 
Vonnegut’s novel Cat’s Cradle, at 
university, denies imitating the 
author's bitter-sweet style. Putting 
Vbnnegnt's name on her writing, she 
wrote in a later column, “would be 
like sticking a Calvin Klein label on 
a pair of K-Mart jeans”. 

The experience has left her feel- 


ing much as Vonnegut does - espe- 
cially as she has been criticised for 
damaging the integrity of the Inter- 
net. “I thought h was just one of the 
curiosities of cyberspace,” she said. 
“But having been roped into it in a 
very personal way. It seems less 
merely interesting and more 
dangerous.” 

And that would seem to be that - 
except that feverish imagina tions 
are still constructing conspiracy 
theories to support a belief that 
Vonnegut is the author of the 
address despite his denials. “This is 
part of a promotion for an upcom- 
ing Vonnegut book,” one electronic 
news group writer wrote. “One of the 
characters in the book is a news- 
paper columnist and guess what her 
name is: Mary Schmich.” 

No word yet from Kofi Annan. 

Edward Helmore 


Me, marriage! 
Tell that to the 

Tamagotchi 


North and Midlands,, a reason for 18-year-olds to 
leave home is that they get thechance to experi- 
ence the grit -sony, the varied urban scene - in 
Liverpool and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Parents, 
send your children to Bradford for (official 
spokesperson) “a vibrant, multicultural city”. 

Manchester University (one of the several 
institutions that make up a multi-million-pound 
higher education industry in the Northwest) 
deliberately pitches its dub and music scene to 
southerners. Some 2,700 of Manchester’s under- 
grads come from the South-east and there is said 
to be a “huge retention” of them on graduation, 
especially in the local leisure industry. That is fine, 
but should it be the object of public policy to invig- 
orate the indie music scene in Ardwick? 

A couple of years ago the Higher Education 
Rinding Council measured grants and fees per 
head of population and found that London ended 
up with more than twice the amount of university 
money flowing to the South-west (few universities) 
or even tire West Mi dland s, Another region that 
does conspicuously well is Yorkshire and Humber- 
side- all those callow southerners who find them- 
selves contemplating the Sow of the Humber on 
tbe dockside at HulL 

- Of course, individuals may benefit by leaving 
borne to study -where would the modem British 
covelbe without that trope? But behind the deci- 
sion to wave Mum and Dad goodbye lies an unwar- 
ranted subsidy. Tbe Government’s post-Dearing 
proposals for strident finance are a step in the right 
direction. Everyone win have to borrow, so focus- 
ing available money on the education rather than 
the lifestyle. 

Yes, university graduates are in general more 
tolerant, more liberal, but surety that has to do with 
the fact of study, not with the possibility of rub- 
bing shoulders with southerners. Besides, univer- 
sity entrance is still heavily conditioned by social 
origin. Unfashionable though the word now is, it 
is class that determines who goes where to study 
whaL Sending the daughters of the well-off of Kent 
to spend three years in a flat in Headingley mix- 
ing with students from a similar background does 
little to aerate British society. Nor does sending 
them to the superior boarding-school experience 
offered, say, at Exeter or Durham. 

And if the experience did count wouldn't the 
benefit be so much greater for 18-year-olds from 
Page Moss in Knows! ey, or Branshohne estate in 
Hull? Break them out of their culture and dead 
expectations by giving them the chance to live away 
from home. Thai really would give tbe 18-year- 
old transmigration some poinL 


I ’m completely confused. 
The family is still at the 
heart of the British 
lifestyle according to the 
Office fin- National Statistics. 
What on earth is tbe 
twentysomething woman to 
make of this? 

Over the past few years 
I’ve naturally assumed Tm 
going to spend the rest of my 
fife on ray own, divorced or 
gay, not having children, or 
being a single mother, on bad 
terms with all my natural 
relatives. That’s what all the 
surveys show. 

But now, according to the 
latest one from the ONS. if I 
get married IVe got a one in 
roo chance of making it to 
my silver wedding 

™Ohvfou^ty that trendsetter 
herself, Diana, Princess of 
Whies, has spotted this and 
has allowed herself to be 
raiighf canoodling with a new 
beau. But IVe been quite 
happy destined to live a 
dysnmctional life for ever. I 
knew that feminism hadn’t 
delivered it all, but I still 
thought Td escape the moans 
of, “Are we nearly there yet?” 
three minutes after setting off 
on family holidays and 
endless squabbles over which 
sibling is the favourite. 

In fact the only nurturing 
IVe ever done was caring for 
a Tamago tchi which wasn't a 
great success, to put it mildly. 
I decided to swap notes with 
my friend Angela 
“How long did your 
Tamagotchi stay alive for?” I 
asked. 

“What?” she replied. 

“Your cyberpet. 

Apparently the longest 
recorded time is 1 10 days. Do 
yon think if 1 say half that 111 
come across as caring but not 
obsessive?” 

“How loqg did you keep it 
alive in reality?” she said. 

“A day and a half. 1 went to 
the pub and forgot about it. 
But no.one is ever going to 
trust me In charge of a real 
child if I can’t even care for 
an LED screen efficiently - 
thank goodness.” 

“Yeah, well I wouldn't 
worry,” she yawned. “In 
China, according to the 
People’s Daily , cyberpets 
aren’t good for students’ 
patriotic education and lots 
of schools have banned 
them.” 

“Oh well, that’s great.” I 
said. “Under New Labour 
they’re probably gearing up 
to ba n n m g single people as 
unpatriotic. We’D all be 
forced to look after 
Tamagotchis to see how 
suitable we are for family life. 
How can I get out of this?” 
“Well there’s always a kit 
called Boyfriend in a Box,” 



Glenda 

Cooper 

said Angela. “A Texas 
company will send you two 
photos of some man or other 
that you can pretend is your 
boyfriend. They construct this 
whole character for him - his 
likes, dislikes, career. It’s the 
perfect bluff.” 

It sounded like the answer. 
No Man United, no 12 pints 
of lager nights, no fights over 
the remote control, no 
emotional torture. 

“Who would you like?” 
asked Angela. 

“Dodi Fayed.” 

“Who you would like 
sensibly? I've got either Self- 
Made Stan or Millionaire 
Max.” 

“Oh well, they sound much 
more realistic than Dodi 
Fayed, don’t they?” I said. 
“Let’s face it, my mother will 
only fall for this one if I say 
I'm going out with 
Dipsomaniac David or 
Commitment Phobic Chris. 
What are they like?” 

“Stan is a retired importer/ 
exporter who drives a silver 
Cadillac and wears boxer 
shorts.” 

“What's Millionaire Max 
like?” 

“He's a divorced former 
Princeton graduate who rakes 
in $J.2m a year developing 
resort property." 

“Info on underwear?” 
“None." 

“None????" 

“No information.” 

“No information on 
underwear and he’s divorced. 
What does that say to you? 

IT! stick with Dipsomaniac 
David.” 

But already a small 
thought was growing in my 
mind. “Did you say that you 
only see these men in 
photographs?” 

“Yes.” 

“So people never see you 
together in real life but he 
sounds like the perfect man 
and as a result people slop 
speculating as to whom you 
might be going out with?” 

The penny dropped. “It’s 
no good, Angela, she’s done 
it again. Diana has got there 
first I'm doomed to be stuck 
with the Tamagotchi." 
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IMs evening, BBC’s Newsroom! wU feature ‘dancing* bears 
B*a the one drove. These bom ant chained through their 
sensHfeB noses and forced to walk on red hot plates, whHe the 
backs of their le& are hit In time to music. Just to teach them to 
‘dance’ for tourists. 

The World Society for the Protection of Animals (WSM) 
reocues dancing bears and takes them to sanctuaries where 
they can bo tree of pain and suffering. But we can’t carry out 
our Hf o- saving work without the support of people Dka you. 
Thru fin of just £10, or whatever yoa can afford, will help 
cut the chains of I nnocent anima ls. So please send your 
donation today . 

YES, I WANT TO CUT THE CHAINS! 

PIvh m In' jour dataBs Mow 


Here is ny donation of £ 

{Hama aUi th oq a oa pny Wi a t» WSM or rnephrta the cradtt caal *—»■ below.) 

Vna/ ma a WlCeV /awIMi/BnBce^A— n/eaPPMtyCari ipimm ucmc as wejoci 


,t Art mnr v* Aa wwi pm m w. met M , 


Bpbydste. 


Saitoh Issue no . 


Today's data . 


S&satm 

□ Tick here U you would kte a bee mtairidoon pack. 

Please send dib cantJettd toon and jour donatan to: WS». DejS AL383, fteetnst NH2604, 
Nanham(Jton,*e68R. No stamp is needed. IHHfcYOU. fegdiwyNo.28290B 


CALL 0990 214 214 NOW 

TO MAKE AN INSTANT DONATION 


WSfA 
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Mohammed 
Al-Jawahri 


MONDAY 




The Iraqi poet Mohammed Al- 
Jawahri was regarded by many 
Arab literary critics ana histo- 
rians as the Jast of the classic 
Arab poets. He was among the 
small handful of larger-than-life 
figures who have kept classical 
Arabic - the language of the 
Muslim holy book, the Koran, 
and no longer used in eveiyday 
language — alive in poetry. 

fits poetry travelled beyond 
the borders of Iraq and was re- 
cited and studied in academic 
centres all the way from North 
Africa to the Gulf. Seven vol- 
umes of his works were pub- 
lished in Middle Eastern 
capitals, including Baghdad, 
between 1973 and 19S0 alone. 

His verse was constructed in 
classic stereometric fashion, re- 
maining faithf ul in style to the 
structure of the poetry of 
Shuar’a al-Jaheliyab, the ancient 
poets of South Arabia who pre- 
dated the prophet Mohammed, 
the founder of Islam. Like that 
of his ancestors. Al-Jawahrfs 
poetry served as a reference 
point for historians of the re- 

S being far more compre- 
ive than the chronicles of 
the official history recorders. 

His own life seemed to mir- 
ror the modern history of Iraq, 
which since its creation in 1922 
has five times plunged into a 
fresh cycle of destruction, vio- 
lence and war whenever it was 
about to complete a chapter of 
success. The timing and place 
of Ai-Jawahri’s death confirmed 
this impression. He died the 
day after his 98th birthday, in 
exile in Damascus. The Baath 
regime of Saddam Hussein 
had stripped him of his Iraqi 
nationality ip 199S, and he 
had sought refuge with Sad- 
dam's arch-enemy, the Syrian 
president Hafez Al-Assad. 

He wasoften criticised for his 
glorification of violence, as in 
the poem he published after his 
brother's violent death during 
the political upheaval of 1948. 
but this was simply another re- 
flection of the brutality of life 
in Iraq, for he had witnessed a 
chain of violent political events. 

He was born in the holy Shin 
city of Al-Najaf in southern Iraq 
in 1899, to a respected Shia cler- 
gy family. The name Al-Jawahri 
(“the jeweUery-smitb”) was 
thought to have been given to 
his great grandfather by the Shia 
Fuqaha’a (the learned clergy), 
who were impressed by the 
18th-century scholar’s litera- 
ture textbook Jawaher-aMam 
( “The Jewels of Words”). 


His father, Mahdi Ibn AL 
Hussein, who recited poetry to 
friends but never published it, 
wanted Mohammed to become 


self. But the young poet, aware 
of his talent, steered himself 
away from theology and ex- 
celled in balagha - the art of 
rhetoric composition - philol- 
ogy and logic. His first anthol- 
ogy, a collection of poems 
published in local journals, ap- 
peared in 1921, the second in 
1923. A year later his first re- 
spected study, Halabat el-Adab 
(“The Arts Arena"), came out, 
and in 1928, having lived in 
Baghdad for a year, he pub- 
lished Biyan Ahssour Walatifa — 
“Between Consciousness and 
Solicitude". 

Enchanted by Al-Jawahri’s 
poetiy after an encounter in one 
of the salons that flourished in 
Baghdad under the monarchy, 
the Minister of Education in- 
troduced him to die court of 
King FaisaL Iraq's first monarch, 
Faisal had in 1916 helped to cre- 
ate the legend of Lawrence of 

mDitaiymt^g^^^officer TE. 
Lawrence to lead his Arabian 
desert warriors in a guerrilla war 
against Che Turks that ended 
with the capture of Damascus 
and changed the course of the 
First World War. When the 
French dethroned Eaisal in 
Damascus, the British created 
Iraq for hhn. 

Touched by the young poet’s 
eloquent words and romantic 
lyrics, King Faisal, a cultured 
and articulate man himself, in 
late 1927 appointed Al-Jawahri 
as the courts official poeL The 
irony was double-edged: Faisal 
was following the centuries- 
old traditions of Arab kings, 
whose court poet sing their 
praise and satirise their ene- 
mies; while Al-Jawahri - who 
once wrote “I shall remain tall 
while tyrants’ lives are short” - 
fell into a 2,000-year-old trap for 
poets, having their talent en- 
slaved to a tyrant or an ideo- 
logical movement. It was later 
to become a source of inspira- 
tion and trouble as be rose and 
fell, went into exQe and returned 
with the change of regimes. 

His love affair with the court 
eventually cooled off, and in 
1933 Al-Jawahri lost his school- 
teaching job following a clash 
with top civil servants at the 
mimstiy who accused him of giv- 
ing too much praise to Shia Iran 
in his verse. 

Two years later his best- 



AJ-Jawahri (Ms name meant “the Jewellery-smith'): ‘I shall remain taU while tyrants' fives are shorf 


known anthology, Dywan Al- 
Jawahri, was published in Bagh- 
dad. He gained respect as a poet 
and journalist, mainly on the 
arts pages of newspapers and 
journals and as a columnist 
who was critical of the monar- 
chy and the British presence in 
Iraq. He founded his; own 
daily paper. Ami al-A’am 
(“Public Opinion”). 

He was close to and sup- 
ported the Iraqi Commonists- 
the largest populist party in Iraq 
until the second Baathist 
takeover in 1968 - and in 1948 
he published the Arabic lan- 
guage's most famous ' prd- 
Communist poem, “The Red 
Army”. 

In the next few years, his 
feme travelled beyond Iraq’s 
borders, when he left Baghdad 
for Cairo in 1952 after dashes 


with the government. In 1956 he 
moved to Syria where he briefly 
edited the Syrian journal Al- 
Jundi - “The Warn or”. 

He had been elected several 
times to the Iraqi parliament in 
the 1940s - which ended with 
the slaughter of the royal fam- 
ily in 1958 in the bloody coup 
led by General Abdel Kareem 
Qasim, supported by the Com- 
munists and by Al-Jawahri, who 
returned to Iraq to beoxne 
the chairman of the writers' 
union. 

Following the internal pow- 
er struggle between the Com- 
munists and the Nationalists - 
backed by the Egyptian pan- 
Arabist leader Colonel Nasser 
- Al-Jawahri went into exile in 
Prague in 1961. He only re- 
turned with the 1968 Baath-led 
coup, but the Baatit-Communist 


alliance was short-lived, and AJ- 
Jawahri went into a third exile 
in Syria. 

Contrary to the belief in 
some Arab literary aides, be 
was not a democrat. He sup- 
ported successive military coups 
starting with 1941 Rashid Ali 
that was ended by the swift 
British inarch on Baghdad, 
and most of the coups that 
followed. 

Jfis ambition was to complete 
a 10-volume epic study of Arab 
poets, Al-Jamharah (“The 
Crowd”), but the death of his 
wife in 1992 and his son earli- 
er this year, combined with 
poor health and damage to his 
eyes, and constantly moving 
from one country to another, 
prevented him from finishing 
more than three of the volumes. 

He had returned to Iraq 


Professor Kenneth Haley 


Kenneth Haley’s was a decided, 
if understated, academic success 
story which deserves celebration. 

At the most obvious level It 
was an apparently effortless 
progress: a scholarship from 
Huddersfield College to Balli- 
ol, crowned by a first in Histo- 
ry, followed by Sheffield 
University where he was suc- 
cessively assistant lecturer, lec- 
turer, senior lecturer and 
Professor of Modem History. 
This brought in its Inevitable 
train the headship of depart- 
ment and the deanship of the 
Faculty of Arts, but its acade- 
mic ballast was a sustained 
succession of books on 17th- 
century En glish, Dutch, and 
Anglo-Dutch history, which 
have survived changes of fash- 
ion. The accolade came in re- 
tirement with a Fellowship of 
the British Academy. 

Yet no progress is effortless, 
and Haley’s was accompanied 
by relentless ill-health: psoriat- 
ic arthritis, latterly complicated 


by diabetes and increasing 
blindness. It was also accom- 
panied by relentless change in 
British universities. Haley 
taught at Sheffield from 1947 to 
198Z When he arrived Shef- 
field, like most such places, 
was more red-brick than civic 
and it was certainly not “old”, 
whatever that means. Its History 
Department was as small and as 
idiosyncratic as any. It was the 
stuff of which novels are made. 
This was the climate which 
formed him. 

In those last days lecturers 
still wore gowns and addressed 
female undergraduates as “Miss 
Smith” rather than Tracey, and 
male ones as “Smith" rather 
than Darren. Professors were 
weighty people, usually men, 
with a dear place in the hier- 
archy - a role which in some 
ways they have regained on 
the eve of Dealing. Kenneth 
Haley was in his early forties 
when he was appointed to his 
chair, on the eve of Robbins. 


The qualities which con- 
tributed to his scholarly stand- 
ing and his determined battle 
for health also contributed to 
the quiet transformation of the 
Sheffield History DepartinenL 
There was steady but not pre- 
cipitate enlargement, and Ha- 
ley could be justifiably proud 
of the appointments made 
between 1964 and 1982. : 
Inevitably many of those ap- 
pointed in his time were Young 
Ttirks, sceptical of hierarchy 
and impatient of steadiness. 
Consequently there were ten- 
sions, but they were healthy and 
educative ones, again because 
of Haley's formative qualities. 
For this professor of an Older 
school (however young at the 
time of his appointment) was 
also a liberal and a Methodist 
with a genuine concern for con- 
sensus (however much it seemed 
to some junior colleagues that it 
was often a consensus of one), 
and an equal concern for his stu- 
dents (he was an early believer 


in compulsory field courses at 
stately tf faded homes), and a 
palpable integrity (which did not 
prevent him from being a 
shrewd operator). 

Tb have been a junior col- 
league of his was an experience 
for which many now approach- 
ing retirement can fm grateful: 
the insistence that thud-year 
special subjects should be sound- 
ly based on primaiy sources; the 
rigorous training in how to con- 
struct examination questions, 
each one scrutinised by un- 
blinking colleagues in plenary 
session; the constant aware- 
ness of the student barrack- 
room lawyer, a character then 
quite unknown but now in- 
creasingly common; the refusal 
to cut corners. Kenneth Haley 
in fact maintained a quality 
control which was quite as ef- 
fective as any now fashionable 
and far harder to circumvent. 

Undergirding this were un- 
expected but crucial things. It 
is impossible to think of him 


without thinking also of his 
wife. Iris, to whom his debt was 
immeasurable; or of their stren- 
uous family holidays; or of the 
Methodist Church, where he 
took a young people’s class 
which encouraged at least three 
future Methodist ministers; or 
of his undeviating commitment 
to Yorkshire county cricket, 
with which no academic busi- 
ness ever interfered; or of the 
Braille which he learnt in good 
time to combat the onset of 
blindness; or, for inevitably we 
return to his scholarly discipline, 
of the Dutch which he taught 
himself, and of the nature of his 
historical interests. 

How many of his southern 
students were initially misled by 
their expectations of this York- 
shire Methodist's special subject 
on Charles II? But his books, 
which include WtBumiof Orange 
and the English Opposition 1672- 
1674 (1953). The First Earl of 
Shaftesbury (1968; his magnum 
opus). The Dutch in the Seven- 


teenth Century {1972), An Eng- 
lish Diplomat in die Low Coun- 
tries: Sir William Temple and John 
De Win 1655-1672 (1986), show 
a concentrated, cumulative, 
sure-footed understanding of 
a deceptively wide swathe of 
political, diplomatic, religious, 
and cultural history in an 
extraordinarily complex field. 

At its heart was a relish for 
the Netherlands, that most 
civilised of countries, and it was 
at Anglo-Dutch colloquia that 
Kenneth Haley could be seen at 
his best and most relaxed. His 
priorities were, after all, the 
right ones. 

Clyde B infield 

Kenneth Harold Dobson Haley, 
historian : bom Southport, Lan- 
cashire 19. April 1920, Professor 
of Modem History 1962-82, 
Sheffield Unh-ersuv (Emeritus), 
Dean of Faculty of Arts 1979- 
81; FBA 1987; married 1948 
Iris Hougftton (one son, two \ 
daughters); died 2 July 1997 1 , 



Jonathan Bodlender 


Bodlender inveterate tourist 


Births, 

Marriages 

& Deaths 

♦ 

jibths 

ATMOR& On IS July, at Bedford 
H*nitaL to Rosanna (nfie Green- 

Georgina Mary. 


■2 (o0l7i-2» 


: Jonathan Bodlender was a gal- 
lant world; traveller whose 
! laughter and bright visions ac- 
i companied many through the 
I roads and bostefries of Eu- 
s rope. He was a guide and ad- 
j viser on tourism to hotels and 
! restaurants and governments, 

1 ranging from Great Britain to 
: Bulgaria, Switzerland, Israel, 

| France and the Ffast East There 
; was no one in the leisure in- 
: dustry whom he did not know. 

He was a Yorkshire man, ed- 
’ ucated at Bootham School in 
: York, and then attended the 
; London School of Economics. 


Birthdays 

Sir Bernard Ashley, honorary life 
president, Laura Ashle?,71; Sir 
Richard Baxraxt, former Chief In- 
spector of Constabulary, 69J Mr 
Don Boyd, Elm director, 49; Sir 
Geoffrey Cass, Chairman, Royal 
Shakespeare Cbmpany, 65: Miss Ar- 
lene Dahl, actress, 73; Mr James 
Eaton, Lord-Lieutenant, County 
Borough of Londonderry. 70; Pro- 
fessor John Finch am, gweticist, 71; 
Professor Bob Hepple, MtMG» 
College, Cambridge, 63; frofe®** 
Alan Hoddinott, composer. 68; Pro- 
fessor Derry Jeffitres, litenuy schol- 
ar, 77: Sir Aaron Klug, molecular 
biologist 71; Mr Raymond Lep- 
pard, conductor, 70; Mr Marta un- 


He joined the firm of Horwath 
and Horwath! UK (later the 
Horwath Consulting Co) in 
1968 as a chartered accountant, 
and was put in charge of its 
leisure industry section. There, 
his energy and enthusiasm 
helped him establish a. loyal 
team. 

The infrastructure of the ho- 
tel trade cameto fascinate him. 
and he soon travelled all over 
the world presenting feasibili- 
ty studies on the setting-up of 
hotels and leisure centres. In 
recent years, this resulted in 
successful projects in the 


too MR 53; Mr David Logan, am- 
bassador to Hirkey, 54; Miss Anna 
Massey, actress, 60; Admiral Sir Ju- 
lian Oswald, former First Sea Lord 
anH Chief of Naval Staff, 64; Miss 
Sean Parker, actress. 85; Sir Michael 
Quinlan, Director, Drtchley Foun- 
dation, 67; Dame Angela Rumbold, 
former MR 65; Mr Thomas Thaffe, 
racehorse trainer, 64; The Right Rev 

JamraTTwrapson, Bishop of Bath and 
Wfells, 61; Lord Varley, former gov- 
ernment minister, 65; Mr Timas 
Vfcsaxy, pianist and conductor, M. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Richard Mead, pbyoeian, 

1673; Joseph Noflekens, sculptor. 


Seychelles, Syria and Jordan. 
He also organised a World 
Conference on Tourism in Is- 
rael. and himself became an 
inveterate tourist. j 

He lived life to the fulL As a 
student, he had (in 1957) found- 
ed and chaired London Uni- 
versity's Wine and Fqod 
Society. He loved good food. He 
collected Chinese snuffboxes 
and unusual friends from jail 
parts of the world. He was en- 
dowed with a never-ending fu- 
riosity; he possessed a sense of 
humour and an enjoyment! of 
gossip which never verged to- 


1737; Joseph Schuster, composer, 
1748; Jean-Vidor-Marie Moreau, 
general. 1763; John Christian 
Schetky, marine painter, 1778; Char- 
lotte Maty Yonge, novelist, 1823; 


and statesman. 1837; Christiaan Eijk- 
man, physician, 1858; Helen Brod- 
erick, actress and comedienne, 1891; 

Hugh MacDiarmid (Christopher 
Murray Grieve), poet, 1892; Enid 
Mary BtyUm. children's author. 1897. 
Deaths: John I, King of Portugal, 
J 433: Janos Corvinm HunyadL Hun- 
garian leader, 1456; Haas Memling, 
painter, 1495; Johan TetzeL Do- 
minican monk and setter of indul- 
gences, 1519; Ottavio Ptacotamiiii. 
Duke of Amalfi, military commaa- 


wards the malicious: he cared 
too much for people to enter 
that dark area. j 
Ill-health led to h5s semi-re- 
tirement from Horwath alter he 
had served ns chatnjnan of the 
company from 1989ito 1993. It 
did not suit his temperament. A 
year later, he returned as chair- 
man of Horwath UK, where be 
remained until his [death. He 
was also chairman rif Horwath 
Consulting Europe, and special 
adviser on investment to the 
World Tburist Organisation. 
From 1979 to 19831 he was a 
member of the English Tourist 


der, 1656; Anhur Elphinstane, sixth 
Baron Balmerino, executed 1746; 
Hemy James Pye. poet 1813; Sir 
Samuel Audunuty, general, 1822; 
Marshall Hall, physiologist, 1857; 
James Wflson. founder of the Econ- 
omist , I860; Richard Mouckton 
Milnes, first Baron Houghton, MP 
and poet, 1885; John Hemy Newman, 
Cardinal, 1890; Andrew Carnegie, in- 
dustrialist and philanthropist, 1919; 
Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida, painter, 
1923; Edith Newbold Jones Wharton, 
novelist, 1937; Paul Jackson POJloric, 
abstract painter, 1956. On this day. 
Sir Martin Frobisher entered the bay 
am named after him, 1576; the Bat- 
tle of Passe ro Cape was fought when 
Admiral Byng attacked the Spanish 


Board. He also bad a home in 
the South of France. 

Bodle Oder’s publications in- 
clude Profile of Government Fi- 
nancial and Grant Aid to 
Tourism (with JJ.G. Davies, 
1984), Tourism: a portrait (1988) 
and Guide Lines to Hotel and 
Leisure Project Financing (with 
T. Ward and M. Dillon, 1991). 

Albert H. Friedlander 
Jonathan Bodlender, accoun- 


AnthonyClaxfc 


Anthony Clark contributed 
much toarciweologt^DeBce, 
but will be nmembered ^ 

ticularJy asa pioneer m u>e 
of geophysical ?***?*!%££ 
methods which are 
pensabte to much practical neio 

aI ^3yrneaXES of fieldwork and 

* .5-2535.5 


niques which now form the 
haas of a small industry. He did 
this with a directness and orig- 
inality which he would have 


inc the suitability of sittafor 
nSgtwwmeler surveying dark 
shewed that his method could 
he used to locate areas of an- 
cient habitation by means of 
extensive sampling, and so es- 
labHsbed a pioc«Jme.wtach has 
been widely used m recent 
years for large-scale archaeo- 
logical evaluations of roan 
routes and gravel sites - ^ 
jjfe initial tests of the method 

included a study o^bonA^ 

oopmark site winch showedJ by 
comparison with resufcsfrom 
the complementary georaemi- 


^pl^dro’see'^partof 

a wn£hv British tradition of *, w he dfeiin- 


a worthy British 


the methods and awareness ot 
a skilled field archaeologist 
dark was conscious of fo*~ 
lowing in the tradition of such 
notable earlier archaeological 
fieldworicens as LD. Maraary 
and O.GB. Crawford, with then 
f-mphask on the continuity and 
significance ofeach detail of the 
landscape, and he wished to ex- 
tend their methods by intro- 
dudngnew sources of evidence. 


when he was a precocious 
schoolboy excavator, and con- 
tinued when he managed to turn 
even the experience of Nation- 
al Service to relevant effect. 

He trained in aerial photo- 
graphic interpretation with the 
RAF at Nuneham Park in Ox- 
fordshire, and heard during 
this improbably military inter- 
lude of the earfy experiments 
with resistivity surveying which 
Professor Richard Atkinson 
used to detect ploughed-out 


measurements m an opennew. 
He also simllariy identified a 
possible hearth at the centre of 
Coneybury Henge, thus pro- 
viding a hint as to the nature of 
ancient events at this vanished 
neighbour of Stonehenge. 

Another complementary 
area of work at the Anoent 
Monuments Laboratory was 
the development of magnetic 
dating, which is a technique 
based on measurements of van- . 
ations in the earth’s magnetic 
field direction, as preserved m 
samples of burnt clay and oth- 
er materials. This method was 
revived in the 1970s by re- 
searchers at Newcastle Uni- 
versity, but required large 
numbers of calibration sam- 
ples from sites dated by other 
methods before it could be 
widely applied. A practitioner 
of the method must therefore 
be prepared to rush immedi- 


banow ditdtas froml946 on- atety fo retrieve samples from 
wards at Dorchester-ou-Thames any site where suitable mater- 
nearby. This encountermade a ial is excavated. Clark bore this 

i _ - ■ i i nc*. ^ onn mnfnhntM 


briefly in 1978 and left a year 
later after Sad dam Hussein 
consolidated his grip on power 
in an internal Stalinist-style 
bloody purge. He moved be- 
tween several Middle Eastern 
and European capitals. Ironi- 
cally he finally settled in Syria 
where he was given special 
treatment by the Syrian presi- 
dent Hafez Alassad, a dictator 
whose brutality against his own 
people is second only to that of 
Saddam Hussein. 

Ariel Danrisb 

Mohammed Mahdi Ibn Al- 
Hussdn Ibn AU Urn Sahib AL- 1 
Jawahri, poet, writer, and Arabic \ 
scholar r bom Al-Najaf, Iraq 26 j 
July 1899; married ( three sons, \ 
three daughters, and one son de- 
ceased); died Damascus 27 July 
1997 


lasting impression and in 1956 for many years and contributed 
dark, together with a colleague substantially to a body of cah- 
aiso employed at the instru- bration data published with 
mentation laboratory of the colleagues in 1988. 

Distillers’ Company, developed Tony Clack was not entirely 
the Martin Clark resistivity me- m his natural dement m the Civ- 
ter. This was a lightweight de- il Service, and viewed the 
vice specifically intended for prospect of joining the new 
archaeological work, the pro- English Heritage with some 
totype of which later found a suspicion. He thoefore took the 
place in the Science Museum, opportunity for retirement 

dark devoted much effort in rather than transferring with the 
subsequent years to expert- Ancient Monuments Labora- 
ments investigating the complex lory to the new organisation, 
climatic and seasonal influ- and became an independent 
ences on the resistivity response consultant from 1986. 
from a variety of archaeologi- This led to a highly produce 
cal features, and this work tive period in which he contin- 
later formed the basis of the ued his dating work, until with 
thesis for which he was award- some relief he was able to hand 
ed a PhD by Southampton this particular torch to the Mu- 
University in 1980. seum of London, to which he 

In 1967 Ibny Clark was ap- presented his equipment, and 
pointed to be the 00000/5 first which opened the Clark Labo- 
full-time specialist in archaeo- ratoiy named in his honour in 
IpgicalgBOpbyacsattheAadent 1996. He also participated in nn- 
Monuments Laboratory, which merous increasingly ambitious 
formed part of die Inspectorate geophysical projects for which 
of Ancient Monuments at the a demand emerged following 
then Ministry of Public Build- the introduction of the novel . 
fogs and Works. Archaeological 
prospecting requires intensive 
ground coverage to detect the 
minute physical traces of past 
human activity, and so remains 
a laborious pursuit Dark found 
this to be particularly the case 
in his single-handed early days, 
but be at lenglh built up a 
team which continues as part of 
English Heritage today. 

From the late 1960s, magne- 
tometer surveying, which had 
previously been investigated at 
the Oxford Archaeology Labo- 
ratory and elsewhere, became 
a more practical option fol- 
lowing the development of a 
new and more portable mag- 
netometer in response to police Clark: economy of method 
requirements for ground 

searching equipment, dark was principle of developer funding 
responsible for a series of das- to British archaeology in the 
sic demonstrations of the value early 1990s. 
of this device, which he applied Clark's book Seeing Beneath 
wth characteristic directness, the Soil (1990) was, like its au- 
He walked across Hampshire thor, difficult to accommodate 
watching a flickering dial, and within a narrow academic cat- 
tfierepy added significantly to egory. It shares some of the 
the archaeological record along characteristics of an arefaaeo- 
meune of the proposed M3. logical memoir of fieldwork 
. Hy simflar methods, com- handbook as well those of a sei- 
zed with an interpretative entific textbook, and provides a 
boldness winch few of his col- careful record of much signifi- 
leagues would have cared to cant early work. He was dis- 
march, he identified the camp- mayed by the scornful review it 
tire sues of the original builders received from a bemused the- 
oetund the ramparts of an un- oretician, but was consoled by 
finished Surrey hillfort, and healthy sales. 

of The book has gone intoasec- 
metnod he sorted a number of ond edition and attracted suf- 
Hampshire hdlforts in the fident interest in Japan for the 

SIJ!? ° f , a ^ publishers to commisaon a 

settlements and uninhabited recently completed translation. 

CS also did much to nro Alfater Bartlett 



responsible for a series of clas- 
sic demonstrations of the value 
of this device, which he applied 
with characteristic directness. 
He walked across Hampshire 
watching a flickering dial, and 
thereby added s ignifican tly to 
the archaeological record along 
the line of the proposed M3. 

By similar methods, com- 
bined with an interpretative 
boldness which few of his col- 
leagues would have cared to 
march, he identified the camp- 
fire sites of the original builders 
behind the ramparts of an un- 
finished Surrey hillfort, and 
with an elegant economy of 
method he sorted a n umb er of 
Hampshire hillforts in the 
course of a day into occupied 
settlements and uninhabited 
refuges. 


nedc susceptibility surveying, 
another technique 1 which 
emerged from the Oxford Lab- 
oratory as a means of predict- 


junumun aoateruter, accoun- I 

tant and tourism adviser bom 29 Herbert de Sotrea (“Betinho”) 

^S^fo 7 o 9 r 8 i£ BE c I" 6 ’ S 00010 ^ died Riod^meiro 

mamed 1979 Catherine Schmitt; 9 August, aged 61. His 1993-94 

died London 30 July 1997. campaign for Brazil's poor - 


fleet, 1718; Penang was ceded to 
Britain by the Rajah of Kedah. 1786; 
during severe earthquakes in (he 
Azores, the village of Sao Migud 
sank. 1810; the bridge ai Vfelton-oo- 
Tbames collapsed, 1859; the 
“moons" of Mars, Phobos and 
Deimos, were discovered by Profes- 
sor Asaph Hall, 1877; after the cot- 
lapse of a burning bridge at 
Chatsworth, Illinois, SI passengers in 
a train were killed, 1887; the Atlantic 
Charter was signed by Winston 
Churchill and President Roosevelt, 
1941; the new Waterloo Bridge, 
London, was opened to iraJlic; 1942; 
rung Talal of Jordan was deposed be- 

rause of menial illness, [V52; King 
Hussein succeeded to the throne of 


Jordan. 1952; the French colony of 
Chad became independent. I960; in 
Bangladesh, monsoon floods result- 
ed in the deaths of over 2,000 peo- 
ple, 1974; a burst dam on the 
Manchhu river, Gujarat, India, re- 
sulted in the deaths of over 5JXX) peo- 
ple, 1979. Tbday is the Feast Day of 
St Alexander of Comana, St Attrac- 
ts <* Anight, St Blane. St Clare of 
Assisi, St Equitfus, St Gerard of Gal- 
^ n “°' S'Gery or Gaugericua, St 
Lelia,Sl Susanna and St Tiburtius. 

Appointments 

Mr Christopher Meyer; to be am- 
bassador to the United Stales of 
America. >. 


ogist: bom Guildford, Surrey 22 
March 1930; married 1966 Una 
Millet l died 1996; two sms); died 
Famham, Surrey 3 June 1997. 


Citizens’ Action Against Mis- 
ery” - won him a Nobel Peace 
Prize nomination. A haemo- 
philiac, he died of Aids. 


!kT 52 1 tobc “taassador to 

foe Federal RepnbUc of Germany. 

, Hewitt, to be ambassador 

to foe Republic of Finland. 

Mr David Broodier, to be ambas- 
sador to the Czech Republic. 

^ ftfooner of Ihoroton QC and 
to be Masters of 

the Bench of the Inner Tbmple. 

to be PS- 

Chan 8ing Of the Guard 
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Chisholm going for a high as he plays his last number for BSkyB 


. . — to run 

into its summer barren season 
neat week with only a handful 
ofblue chip companies re- 
porting. 

But as City folk bead for the 
sun, British Sky Broadcast^ 

should prowle somTaSte^ 
ment for those left in the 
“Qunre Mile when it reports its 
tuU^rear statement on Friday 

The results, brought for- 
ward by a week, wflfbe the 
swansong numbers of depart- 

Chisholm? aeCUtiVe 

The redoubtable Murdoch 
e*eoibve, dubbed “the bruis- 
er of the box” by the media, an- 
nounced in June that he was 
due to step down at the end of 
the year due to 31 health. How- 
ever, some industry analysts ex- 
pect Mr Chisholm to be out of 
thecompany by September. 

The square-framed New 
Zealander, renowned for his 
no-nonsense management 
style, is credited with doing 
more than most to drive BSkyB 


from potentially fatal losses to 
a powerhouse. He would ob= 

viously love to go out on a high 

ana it is understood the figures 
ww be better thao most City ex- 
pectations. 

Though analysts are fore- 
casting profits in the range of 
£300-£312m, it is understood 
the operating figures could be 
inflated by around £13m. 

This is a result of the inclu- 
sion of part of the £75m pre- 
payment for programmes 
provided to Bntish Digital 
Broadcasting, the digital tele- 
vision consortium. 

BSkyB was forced to pull out 
of the consortium and was paid 
compensation. The operating 
figure is expected to be around 
*360m, which represents an im- 
pressive 18 per cent like for like 
increase year on year. 

The headline figure will be 
around £3 05m though the bro- 
ker forecasts range from a low 
of around £290m to a high of 
£3 12m. The comparable figure 
last year was £257m. 


This will please the City as 
the results will be presented 
against the backdrop of a poor 
year for the company. 

The share price has under- 
performed the market by a 
thumping 42 per cent since 
October 1996. 

The shares have collapsed 
from nearly 700p last Novem- 
ber to just 473p in a period 
when the FTSE has soared to 
record levels. 

Though the shares have still 
outperformed the market by 14 
percent since the float, this still 
represents a torrid year for the 
media giant which has become 
used to sweeping all before it. 

While the results will show 
that the business has continued 
to grow, that growth has slowed 
substantially as the year pro- 
gressed. Some brokers, in- 
cluding NatWest Securities are 
concerned that the group fares 
a challenging period as it in- 
vests heavily in the new digital 
era as the analogue business 
slows down. 



STOCK MARKET WEEK 
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Analysts say that BSkyB's 
valuation depends entirely on 
the sucoess of the digital launch 
in the spring of next year. 

Though it seems as though 


B SkyB 


share price, pence 



the media giant has a stran- 
glehold on the ownership rights 
of the digital era, this could be 
weakened by the proliferation 
of distribution platforms 
around the world. 

BSkyB may have to gain 
more control over the distrib- 
ution of its programming in 
cable to ensure that its vice-tike 
grip is maintained. 

Some brokers arc therefore 
advising that with a coming, 
period of increased risk, the 




resolved. 

Other companies reporting 
next week lake in the insurance, 
industrial conglomerate and 
leisure sectors. 

Of the industrial groups, 


BOC is the largest due to re- 
port, though they are only 
third-quarter figures. 

The gases group, not nor- 
mally one to make headlines, 
ftac been much in the news re- 
cently after it put its Ohmeda 
Healthcare business up for 
sale. 

The price tag is expected to 
be around £lbn with Zeneca, 
Smiths Industries and a host of 
overseas companies all inter- 
ested. The market will be hop- 
ing for news on the disposal. 

The third-quarter figures 
are thought to be broadly flat 
compared with the same 
period last year. - 

Pre-tax profits are expected 
to come m at £112m an in- 
crease of just 2 per cent. Un- 
derlying volume growth in 
gases is expected to have con- 
tinued in single-digit figures 
aided by new plant brought oa 
stream in the US. 

But though the underlying 
business in gases is strong it is 
thought that this will be over- 


shadowed by currency move- 
ments. . . . . . 

Also shipping in with tturo- 


r IAIM . 

one-time giant conglom- 
erate which announced a four- 
way split last year- . 

The remaining Hanson busi- 
ness has streamlined itself 
down to four legs after the dis- 
_ . i ----- -l^trirak hmcin PM 


posai * r — cl — 

However some say the four 
legs may soon become three if, 
as some brokers say, potential 
suitors are asked to cast their 
acquisitive gaze across the 
Grove crane operation. 

Though figures are for the 
third quarter, the City’s focus 
will be on the sk-month trad- 
ing period of the “new” Han- 
son which . is reverting to a 
December year-end. 

Hfah industry stock levels 
will hamper London Brick but 
Cornerstone, the US aggre- 
gates business should help the 
group to asrunonth operating 
fig ure of around £121 m and 
£L55m for the nine mouths. 


In insurance, both General 
Accident and Sedgewick are re- 
porting interim figures this 
week. 

At GA, the results will look 
strong compared with other 
composites. Thai reflects the 
benefits of the Provident Mu- 
tual acquisition and a below-av- 
erage exposure to the weaker 
currencies in Europe. 

Operating profits for the six 
months to June are forecast to 
be 29 per cent ahead of last 
year at £25 Qm. The main 
engines of growth have been a 
sharp fall Id the underwriting 
loss and the benefits of the 
Provident Mutual deal. 

Al Sedgewick, some bro- 
kers have been surprised that 
the group's US quote has had 
little effect on the share price 
which has been in the doldrums 
for some time. Weak premium 
rates remain a feature and 
profit forecasts are for a 7 per 
cent fall in profits to just un- 
der £60 m, though some fore- 
casts are as high as £66m. 
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Red faces as Revenue assesses 


computer bungle 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

The Inland Revenue is bat- 
tling to salvage a multi-million 
pound project to computerise 
the new self-assessment tax re- 
turn form after a series of de- 
lays and embarrassing technical 
problems. 

The Revenue has launched a 
rev iew into the scheme - the 
Electronic Lodgement Service 
(ELS) - after admitting last 
week that 20 per cent of returns 


sent through the new computer 
link were being rejected by the 
equipment 

Managers have also had to 
apologise to at least one ac- 
countancy practice after mis- 
takenly sending out the wrong 
batch of security passwords. 
Brian Handley, project man- 
ager, blamed the mistake on a 
clerical error. u It was very un- 
fortunate. I personally apolo- 
gised to the person concerned. 
"We're trying to make sure it’ll 
never happen again.” 


When it launched ELS in 
April, the Revenue said it ex- 
pected 500,000 tax returns to be 
sent dectrozucalty by the 31 Jan- 
uary closing date for self-as- 
sessed forms The three-year-old 
project includes EDS. the com- 
puter giant responsible for 
many rivfl sendee networks, 
and defence to telecommuni- 
cations group Racal. 

Yet almost four months after 
its launch, only 900 tax returns 
have been submitted, of which 
almost 200 have been inexplic- 


ably rejected, despite being 
correctly completed. Of the 
3,000 firms of accountants and 
tax assessors, known in the 
trade as agents, which have ap- 
plied to join the ELS network, 
only 160 have made it 
Software companies, which 
have devised Revenue-ap- 
proved computer programmes 
with the form on-screen, blame 
the Revenue and its partners for 
the mess. They claim that spe- 
cial software, which scrambles 
the data before sending h down 


a modem, was supplied with in- 
built errors. 

Andrew Bolton, from the 
Surrey-based Quality Manage- 
ment Software, praised the idea 
behind the project, but not the 
execution. “I want it to work, be- 
cause weVe put a lot of time 
and effort into the project. But 
there are still problems with the 
Revenue's software and hard- 
ware which have not been cor- 
rected. We hope they are going 
to be sorted out soozx." 

Mr Handley said the review 


would look at every aspect of 
the system, including the role of 
EDS and Racal. He said if ex- 
tra spending was needed it 
would be through a mixture of 
sources, though he declined to 
give derails of the contracts 
with the two companies. The of- 
ficial budget for ELS was £3m 
for this year, although sources 
in the computer industry sug- 
gested other cose could have 
been pasted across to the big- 
ger self-assessment budget 
The money-saving potential 


for the Revenue is huge. ELS 


encourage agents to go on- 
line, the Revenue issenefogout 
free modems worth around £5U 

The Revenue insisted ELS 
would not suffer the same fate 
as other high-profile computer 
projects, such as the Stock Ex- 
change's ffl-fated Taurus system. 
“What we’ve experienced is 
obviously not unexpected when 
you are trying to remove the pa- 


per chain and that doesn’t hap- 
pen easily,” Mr Handley sma 

“At the moment a higher 
number of returns is being re- 
jected than in ibe longer term. 
The reasons can generally be 
described as teething troubles. 
WeVe identified. .. minor prob- 
lems in our own area." 

Despite the delays, the Rev- 
enue wanted that forms sub- 
mitted late using the ELS 

system would incur the same in- 
terest penalties as those sent 
through the post. 


Dalgety shores 
up defences on 
takeover talk 


Dalgety’s steep decline 


Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 

Daigcty. the troubled Winaiot 
andFelix petfoods group whose 
shares have been devastated by 
two profits warning in three 
months, has been preparing a 
bid defence in anticipation of a 
hostile takeover attempt. 

Richard Clothier, Dalgcty’s 
chief executive, has been work- 
ing closely with Lazards. the 
group's financial adviser and 
Cazcnove. its broker, on how 
best to fight any break-up bid 
which analysts sav could value 
the group at £lbii. the equiva- 
lent of 350p a share. The shares 
closed at 250.5p on Friday, 
valuing the company at £730m. 



Richard Clothier Talking to 
financial advisers 


News of Dalgety’s contin- 
gency plans come as the com- 
pany yesterday denied any 
knowledge that ING Ba rings, 
the investment bank, plans a 
£900m break-up bid. 

The bank is understood to 
have approached several large 
food groups such as Nestld, As- 
sociated British Foods and Ral- 
ston Purina of the United 
States, to see if they would be 
interested in buying all or part 
of the group. 

The deal would see cme of the 
companies make a bid for Dal- 
gety and then sell off the un- 
wanted operations to other 
food groups. Nestl£ and Ralston 
Purina might be interested in 
Dalgety s pet food businesses 
while ABF, Garry Weston's 
food combine which has a £5bn 
cash pile, may be keen to snap 
up the animal feeds and fer- 
tilisers interests. It may also be 
interested in the ingredients di- 
vision. 

Though Dalgety says it is 
unaware of Barings' plans, the 
fact that it is already planning 
to shore up its defences makes 
it clear that it has been expect- 
ing a bid. Several brokers, in- 
cluding UBS have recently 
issued circulars placing break- 
up values of around 350p on the 
group. 

Dalgety shares have been as 
low as 220p but rose by almost 


15 per cent last week. Though 
turnover in the stock was rela- 
tively low there was one buying 
order from an institution which 
picked up 2 million shares. 

In its defence Dalgety will 
claim it has been the victim of 
exceptional circumstances such 
as die BSE scare and a Euro- 
pean ban on the export of pet- 
food. The defence could see 
Dalgety jettison its food ingre- 
dients business, the milling op- 
eration and possibly the Pig 
Improvement Company, a meat 
group seen as one of Dalgety's 
best businesses. 

Mr Clothier said at the time 
of the last profits warning that 
disposals were posable. Though 
he has said there are "no sacred 
cows”, a decision to sell the pet- 
food business would almost 
certainty see his departure as he 
has built his whole strategy on 
this sector following die group's 
£470m acquisition of Quaker's 
European petfoods businesses 
two years ago. 

Dalgety is vulnerable to a bid 
after a terrible performance in 
the last year which has seen its 
shares fall from around 350p to 
250-5p. In May it issued a prof- 
its warning caused by produc- 
tion problems and the on-going 
effects of the BSE crisis. 

Last month it issued a further 
wanting due to disappointing 
trading. 



Pitcher poised 
to step down 
at United 


Chris Godsmark 

Sir Desmond Pitcher is this 
week expected to give way to in- 
tense shareholder criticism and 
agree to step down tty the end 
of this year from bis post as ex- 
ecutive chairman of United 
Utilities. 

Directors of the multi-utility 
group are to hold an emergency 
board meeting tomorrow to 
riUcnss the unprecedented 
shareholder revolt that began 
last month when the company 
ousted Brian Staples, chief ex- 
ecutive, after a spectacular 
boardroom split. 

United Utilities yesterday 
sought to play down speculation 
of another rift involving Sir 
Desmond, this time with Sir 
Peter Middleton, the non-ex- 
ecutive director who has been 
taking private soundings with 
the group's leading sharehold- 
ers. The meetings were organ- 
ised by Dresdner Kleinwort 
Benson. United's broker. 

Most institutions have told Sir 
Peter they wanted to see Sir 
Desmond leave by the end of 
the year, although the responses 
were said to be “less extreme” 
than reports had suggested. 

Sources close to United 
stressed that the board meeting 
might not resolve the issue im- 
mediately. but admitted that Sir 
Desmond had little hope of 
slaying as executive chairman 
until his official retirement date 
of 2000. One option being can- 
vassed was that he would leave 


the company by Christmas, a 
move which would satisfy most 
institutions by establishing an 
orderly succession process. 

It would also change the 
complexion of the review into 
the group's operations la unch e d 
last month by Derek Green, 
who replaced Mr Staples as 
chief executive. Mr Green, 57, 
ran United’s core utility bad- 
nesses, North West Wucr and 
Norwcb and is also due to re- 
tire in 2000. 

The review, which will he 
completed by October, will now 
spend much more time on the 
succession issue. The company " 
is almost certain to bow to 
shareholder pressure and 
downgrade the job of chairman 
to a non-executive role. 

Sir Desmond was given the. 
results of Sir liter's meetings 
late last week and was said to 
be “not at all dismayed” by the 
criticism. However sources sug- 
gested he had begun to accept 
that he could not stay with the 
group until 2 000. “ He's a fight- 
er, but he's also a realist. He’ll 
be in listening mode. These art 
the views of our owners and they 
have to be heard." one said. • 

Another factor working 
against Sir Desmond is the ar- 
rival next month of Sir Richard 
Evans, chief executive of British 
Aerospace, as a new non-exec- 
utive. 

Sir Richard is understood to 
be anxious that the Richer is^ 
sue is resolved by the time he 
joins the board. ” 


IN BRIEF 

GEHE nets £56m for MacCarthy 

GEHE, the German drugs group that bought Lloyds Chemists 
earlier this year for £6S4m, has sold Macarthy Group. Lloyds’ 
generic pharmaceuticals operation, to a management buyout team 
for £5 5 _5m. The deal is the last big disposal since the acrimonious 
Lloyds takeover, which last week saw GEHE sell the Holland & 
Barrett health food chain to an American group for £l00m. The 
Macarthy buyout was put together by CTNVen. the venture cap- 
ital business. Macarthy makes drugs for the NHS and chemists’ 
wholesalers and employs 215 people. 

'Dynamic' department stores roar ahead 

The renaissance of Britain’s department stores continues to gather 
momentum, according to a report published today by the Ver- 
dict Research consultancy. It shows that total department store 
sales grew by 5 per cent last year to reach £7,6bn. The leading 
companies improved their sales by 6.6 per cent, well ahead of re- 
tail sales growth of 53 per cent The report says social and de- 
mographic changes will make department stores one of the most 
attractive and dynamic retail sectors over the next five years as 
more affluent ove r-35 -year-olds turn to department stores for bet- 
ter service and well-known brands. 

Tigerprint raises £13m for Reed 

Reed Elsevier, the media group, has sold Tigerprint, a supplier 
of greeting cards and other stationeiy to a management buyout 
team for £12-5m. The deal was led by Peter Murphy, a former 
director of Reed International and backed by venture capital group, 
3i. Tigerprint is Marks & Spencer’s leading supplier of greeting 
cards, wrapping paper and other stationery products. 

Style Holdings to seek AIM listing 

Style Holdings, a men's fashion chain, is seeking a listing on the 
Alternative Investment Market The company has completed a 
£4 4m private placing, raising just under £3m for the business, 
of which £lm will be used to fund expansion. Style has 124 con- 
cessions. mostly in brandies of Top Man, part of the Burton group. 
The business made profits of£l-5m on sales of £27m last year. 


Siemens asks suppliers to switch to euro 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

More than 14,000 British com- 
panies which supply the UK 
businesses of Siemens, the 
German electrical giant, are to 
be asked to switch from the 
pound to the European single 
currency in two years. 

Siemens UK, which 
conducts business largely in 
sterling and had sales last year 
of £l3bn, will make pre- 
sentations and hold seminars 
with suppliers from October to 


explain the change. The shift in 
Siemens' accounting policy will 
be implemented across the 
EU, regardless of whether the 
British government stays out of 
European monetary union 
(EMU). 

Planning for EMU began at 
Siemens in 1995 and is now at 
an advanced stage. The Ger- 
man board has decided that 
froml October 1999 the group 
will adopt tiie currency in all its 
European operations and draw 
up its accounts exclusively in 
euros. 


The currency itself is due to 
start from 1 January 1999, 
though companies are not 
obliged to use it until 2001 
Bemd Euler, Siemens' UK 
finance director, will continue 
the seminars intermittently 
until 1999. Suppliers, many of 
which are small or medium- 
sized companies, wQI be given 
advice on changing their pay- 
ments systems and dealing with 
the banks. 

Siemens’ British businesses, 
which make everything from 
traffic control systems to elec- 


tricity meters. spent around 
£13bn in the UK on goods and 
services last year. 

Only prices of products 
which are generally interna- 
tionally quoted in dollars, such 
as computer memory chips, 
are likely to be excluded. 

“If they want the business 
then suppliers will probably be 
prepared to price things in 
euros, but we won’t discrimi- 
nate against them if they want 
to keep using sterling,” a 
spokesman said. 

One of the biggest advan- 


tages of the single currency for 
large groups is that it would 
make it easy to switch suppli- 
ers, allowing much dearer 
price comparisons. 

However Cor the suppliers 
themselves it could make life 
harder, given the likelihood of 
continued sharp swings in ster- 
ling's value. 

Despite the move to the 
euro, Jurgen Gehrels, chief 
executive of Siemens in the 
UK, is expected to avoid at- 
tacking Labour’s detached pol- 
icy on EMU. 


Mr Gehrels was an outspo- 
ken critic of the previous gov- 
ernment's reluctance to 
commit itself to closer Euro- 
pean integration, warning that 
it could affect future invest- 
ment decisions. 

However, he has indicated 
SJDce the election that the 
currency will be introduced 
“through the back door" by 
other European multinationals. 

A Siemens spokesman said 
the accounting change was not 
a way of the company “trying 
to blackmail governments”. 


Dow jitters may be contagious 


City Staff 

The stock market faces a 
turbulent opening session this 
morning after Friday’s sharp 
drop on Wall Street 
The 156.7S-point fall in the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average, 
took the index down to 8, 031. 22 
and could force the FTSE 
below the 5,000 barrier. 

The Dow's tumble had al- 
ready knocked 55 points off the 
blue chip index when London 
closed on Friday, as financial 
and pharmaceutical stocks, 


which have led Footsie’s rally, 
fell back and second-line 
stocks picked up the running. 

The leading 100 index even- 
tually closed at 5,0313, bating 
slithered within 3 whisker of 
5,000 at one stage. 

With only a handful of large 
companies reporting this week 
as the holiday season gets into 
full swing, dealers are expect- 
ing markets to be sensitive to 
currency movements and a host 
of economic data. 

Several industrial groups such 
as Glynwed, the engineering 


conglomerate, BICC the cables 
group, BOC, the iixiustriaJ gases 
company, are all expected to re- 
port results affected by the 
strength of sterling. 

Producer prices figures for 
July, due for release today are 
expected to showa 0.1 percent 
increase on June and a 1.1 per 
cent increase year on year. 

Motoring costs are likely to 
rise by 0.4 per cent a month and 
5.7 per cent year on year. How- 
ever, on the high street, prices 
will be lower as the summer 
sales gel under way. Clothing 


and footwear and seasonal food 
will see the largest decreases. 

In June, a 5 per cent increase 
in seasonal food prices, the 
product of the wet weather, was 
an important contributor to 
the overall increase in June. 

Retail prices for July, due 
tomorrow, will show the 
Budget’s impact on petrol du- 
ties and the effects of higher 
mortgage costs. The two factors 
are expected to take headline 
inflation to 33 per cent year on 
year with July’s figure 0.1 per 
cent lower than June's. 
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Midland Bank 

NOTICE TO CUSTOMERS 
NEW INTEREST RATE 

With effect from 
7th August 1997 
our Base Rate has been 
increased by 0.25% 
to 7.00% p. a . 
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DAVID OWEN 


‘Normally when the 
amount of money is 
growing more rapidly 
than the number of 
transactions within 
the economy, the risk 
rs that inflation rises. 
However, everything 
is not equal' 




TTje opposing forces of buoyant domestic 
X demand and a strong exchange rate have 
caused forecasters to polarise, between 
those ^worried about the economy overheating 
and those (myself included) expecting a sharp 
slowdown in activity in 1998. A sharp slow- 
down in growth in 1998 is a real possibility 
even if sterling fell significantly in the 
months ahead. It is not just monetary policy 
that operates with long and variable lags- 
Given the lags involved, the rise in sterling 
to date should be sufficient to lead to much 
weaker growth next year, particularly with 
windfalls fading from view and if Gordon 
Brown, the Chancellor, maintains tight con- 
trol of public spending. 

How. though, can the slow -growth camp 
reconcile an economic slowdown with the 
current strength of the money supply? 
Recent experience has suggested that the 
factors determining monetary growth can be 
as, if not more, important for trends in the 
wider economy, as how quickly die money 
supply is growing overall. 

Latest data again confirmed this. The 
broad measure of money supply M4 (notes 
in circulation and bank and buil din g society 
deposits) grew by 11.5 per cent in the year 
to the second quarter, far in excess of i 
nominal GDP growth of around 6 per cent 
Everything being equal, this would not be 
consistent with 2~5 per cent inflation, or even 
3.5 per cent inflation. Normally when the 
amount of money is growing more rapidly 
than the number of transactions within the 
economy, the risk is that inflation rises. How- 
ever, everything is nor equal as the chart 
shows. Alongside M4, wc have drawn 
nominal GDP and a measure of the money 
supply that excludes what are called by 
statisticians “Other Financial Institutions" 
(OFIs). These include pension funds, life 
assurance companies, leasing companies, 
investment trusts and unit trusts. Excluding 


these financial institutions, the money supply 
is growing at a more modest 7.5 per cent, a 
figure less out of line with overall growth in 
the economy. 

Moreover, this is no aberration, as the chan 
confirms. Pension funds, life assurance com- 
panies, leasing companies, investment trusts 
and unit trusts have been playing a key role 
in the acceleration in the money supply that 
started in late 1994. Port of the explanation 
lies with the merger and acquisition boom 
that occurred during 1995 and 1996, in sec- 
tors such as utilities, financial services and 
pharmaceuticals. Having repaired balance 
sheets after the last recession, the coroorate 
sector went on a borrowing spree in finance 
mergers and acquisitions. Tne money cre- 
ated ended up with institutions. 

. Why though have pension funds and life 
assurance companies been prepared to hold 
on to their cash? Ahead of the election, one 
could argue that they were happy to build 
up cash because of the prospect of a change 
of government. There was also concern about 
a possible equity market correction, origi- 
nating in the US. Not only that but banks 
actively bid for their deposits, yet again con- 
firming the importance of OFIs as a source 
of finance for the banking system. 

A high degree of pension fund liquidity 
may also be a product of higher equity and 
bond prices. In an environment of rallying 
equity and bond markets, institutions need 
to have higher cash balances to keep, the 
proportion of their assets held in liquid form 
the same. 

On lop of the kick-start to M4 from merger , 
and acquisition activity, further financial 
market restructuring in the form of the 
introduction of the gill repo market in Jan- l 
uary 1996 gave banks an alternative way to 
attract wholesale deposits relatively easily and 
cheaply from OFIs. It is fair to say that the 
gilt repo market has had a larger impact on 


the money supply than the authorities were 
envisaging. 

But is it fair to completely ignore what is 
happening to the wholesale deposits of 
pension funds et al when forecasting growth 
and inflation? The argument for doing so is 
that such institutions do not spend their 
money balances on the high street. Neither 
are institutions big buyers of physical capi- 
tal (at least not directly -the exception being 
leasing companies). They may have exposure 
to the commercial property market, but have, 
little direct influence on the more important 
residential housing market. Not surprisingly, 
their decision to raise cash has had little 
impact on inflation. 

The introduction of the gilt repo market 
may have given the banks an alternative 
source for .raising finance. However, the 
impact could be very different depending on 
what the money is created for. Household 
borrowing to finance equity withdrawal 
from the housing market would have a more 
direct impact on the high street and hence 
inflation, than an investment trust borrow- 
ing in an anempt to profit from a rising equity 
market. 


Whatever the driving forees.the^ 1 er- 

spend their cash it is likely to be asset otiok 
that rise or, if they invest overseas, tbe ex- 
change rate that falls. ' r 

In foe near term, this is bullish tori feu- 
dal markets, rather than b^nsh for mfla 
tion. Witness foe way tbe FTSE 
breached 5.000 last week, J ,ro P eI1 ^y 

by the help of high instimtKXiai cash taJanc^- 

While this would have an indirect .effect cm 
domestic inflation, tbe lagp are 

to prove veiy long. Most individuals are 
unaware of tbe value of tbeir pension fond. 
Ceitainly, the strength of the money 

supply should not stand in foe way of a sharp 

slowdown in growth in 1998, given the 
in the exchange rate and windfalls aamg 
from view. „ , , , . 

It would be different if household 
borrowing was picking up sharply. Consumer 
credit has. but it is only a small proportion 
of overall household borrowing. Moreover, 
some of the pick-up in consumer credit may 
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be to do with the pre-spending of windfalls. 
Everything being equal a sharp slowdown 
in growth next year should be associated with 
weaker monetary growth. 

However, that need not be the case. The 
sort of slowdown that we are envisaging, with 
real GDP growth of between 1 .5 per cent and 
2 per cent in 1998 would be consistent with 
rising business bankruptcies and more 
distress borrowing. 

Individuals worried about their job 
prospects could decide to hold more pre- 
cautionaiy savings, boosting retail deposits. 
Perhaps more importantly, the change to 
pension fond taxation announced in foe Bud- 
get has made institutions fiscally indifferent 
between the form of cash distribution that 
they receive. In particular, they no longer 
haw a preference because of the tax system 
to receive a dividend over a share buy-back. 
Since foe Budget a growing number of 
companies have already announced share 
buy-backs. In a relatively low-growth environ- 
ment, we expect Britain to follow the US lead 
with companies substituting debt for equity 
to enhance earnings per share and benefit 
from multiple expansion. Interest cover is far 
higher in the UK than the US and above its 
10-year average. 

Just like 1995, when GDP also decelerated, 
the cash created would be passed over to the 
institutions, who would then have the asset 
allocation problem of what to do with an in- 
crease in liquidity. The link between the 
money supply and inflation could remain as 
tenuous as it is today. 

We would be more concerned if the 
money supply continued growing strongly 
beyond 1998. Even then it took several years 
of the money supply consistently growing 
faster than nominal GDP in the 1980s for 
the economy to overheat. 

David Owen is UK economist and a director 
of Dresdner fOeinwort Benson. 
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Tesco back at the top 10 years on 


Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 

Tesco tops the list of Britain's 
largest retailers, just as the 
supermarket giant did 10 years 
ago, according to a new survey. 
The 1997 Retail Rankings, pub- 
lished today by retail consul- 
tancy' Corporate Intelligence, 
judge UK retailers by their do- 
mestic sales and the figures 
show that Tesco 's UK retail sales 
of £11.6bn in 1995/96 pul it 
ahead of Sainsbury for foe first 
time since 1986/87. 

In that year. Tesco edged 
ahead of a rapidly growing Sains- 
bury thanks to the acquisition of 
the Hillards group. Since last 
year. Tesco has extended its 
lead with 1996/97 UK sales of 
£I3bn against Sainsbury’s esti- 
mated figure of£11.76bn. 


The Top 20 is dominated by 
supermarket groups with the big 
four grocers - Tesco, Sains- 
bury, Safeway and Ascb - tak- 
ing the top spots followed by 
Marks & Spencer and Boots. 
Tbe highest climber is another 
supermarket group. Bradford- 


Rank 1996 (1987) Sales 

li fosco;. £l}.. £lL6bn 

2: Sakisbury (2) £lL2bn 

3 : Safeway (5) £6.1bn 

4 : Asda (7) ' £6.0bn 

5 M&S .(3) £5.9bn 

6 Boots . (8) £4.1bn 

7 Kingfisher (6) £4.1bn 

8 Kwik Save (19) ' £3.3bn 

9 Somerfield (4) £3.2bn 

lOJohn Lewis (9) ■ £2.5bn 


based William Morrison, which 
has shot up from number 30 to 
II. Retailers that have lost 
ground include Storehouse. 
Thom and Somerfield. 

The rankings show that the 
largest retailers have become in- 
creasingly dominant over the 
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past decade. In 1986 the top 10 
stores groups accounted for 26 
per cent of total UK retail sales. 
Last year that figure had risen 
to 36 percent. “It shows the big 
boys are getting bigger as con- 
solidation in many retail sectors 
lakes place," says Robert Clarke 
of Corporate Intelligence. 

In terms of shop numbers foe 
rankings show that Boots tops 
the table with 23 23 UK stores 
followed by Burton (2,118 in- 
cluding concessions) and King- 
fisher (2,012). 

Comparisons with 1987 
shows the dramatic reduction in 
foe portfolio of Sears, the for- 
mer retail powerhouse which 
has fallen on hard times. In 1987 
it had 3,682 shops, more than 
half as many again as its near- 
est rival. By last year that figure 
had shrunk to 1,887. 


Other changes include Gal- 
taher, part of American Brands, 
which had over 2,00 outlets 10 
years ago but has since sold off 
a raft of names, including For- 
bouys newsagents and Dolland 
& Aitchison opticians. 

The other big change is Next, 
which had '1.860 stores a decade 
ago compared with 304 last 
year. In 1987, when Next was in- 
volved in a headlong dash for 
growth under George Davies, its 
sprawling portfolio included 
Zales, foe jeweller, Salisbury 
luggage shops and Allens 
chemists, all acquired as part of 
Combined Engiish.Stores. 

In tbe Retail Rankings’ list of 
fastest growing stores groups, 
measured by sales growth. Sun- 
glass Hut, foe US import, tops 
the list with 114 per cent sales 
increase between 1995 and 1996. 


Watchdog investigates 
Telewest cables delay 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Corespondent 

Oft el foe telephones watchdog, 
has launched an investigation 
into plans by Tele west Com- 
munications, the UK’s second- 
largest cable group, to delay the 
completion of its network for 
two years to cut costs. 

Oftel is understood to be 
concerned that the delays, 
which will halve Telewest’s 
£500m annual investment 
budget, would be followed by 
similar cutbacks from other 
cable operators seeking to save 
money. Cable & Wireless Com- 
munications. the merged cable 
giant including Mercury, Nynex 
CableComms and BeU Cable- 


media, is also thought to be 
pl annin g to reduce investment 
in its UK network. 

From next year Telewest has 
proposed slashing foe number 
of additional homes passed by 
its cables each month from 
40,000 to 5,000. The cutbacks, 
announced last week, include 
the loss of 1,400 jobs and the 
s limming down of lelewesl's 
Working headquarters and 
regional structure. 

The plans would involve 
delaying completion of some of 
its regional networks from 2001 
to 2003, while the group would 
concentrate more on larger 
population centres. It is already 
further ahead with building its 
network, with just under 70 


per cent constructed so far. 
compared with around 60 per 
cent for most other operators. 

Oftel officials, led by Don 
Cruickshank, the telecommu- 
nications regulator, are debat- 
ing whether to extend the 
agreed timetables, known in the 
industiy as “milestones". The in- 
vestigation also includes the 
Independent Television Com- 
mission and Department of 
Trade and Industry. However, 
in the early 1990s the regulator 
rebuked the industiy for failing 
to invest quickly enough. 

Oftel has been told the 
spending cuts are the only way 
Telewest can channel limited re- 
sources into encouraging more 
homes to take up the service. 
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BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


International Phone Calls 


International Phone Calls 




a free trip to France 

for up to five people 

and worth of free calls for new customers 


DON'T JUST PHONE ABROAD - BE A WORLDCALLER 
Simply dial directly through the Woridcall Exchange . 
to ensure amazing sayings to over 240 countries . 


Country 

BT std. 
Daytime 

WORLDCALL 

Anytime 

Country 

BT std. 
Daytime 

WORLDCALL 

Anytime 

japan 

77p 

26p 

USA 

23p 

1 Op 

Hong Kong 

54p 

39p 

Austria 

39p 

28p 

Malaysia 

77p 

50p 

Nigeria 

£1.05 

67p 

Phillipines 

£1.08 

55p 

Ghana 

£1.31 

67p 

Pakistan 

£1.33 

80p 

UAE 

£1.02 

55p 

India 

£1.20 

60p 

Egypt 

£1.26 

68p 

Sri Lanka 

£1.33 

88p 

Russia 

79p 

S9p 


AH rates shown per minute including VAT —All Worfdcaff ealb charged per second 

A high quality service providing crystal clear calls at a low low cost 

call Freephone 0800 6340 000 


* frretf Ofciwsuwtjwp yn wa- 

raO Empw nV*» * to 
. l2hMtn«tnu 




IDEA OR 

E*gfe%INVENTIOV| 



|()171 .4 56*112: 


Free Report 

On how I maka oxcefterrt 
profits, working from home 
and how you can too. 
Ustanto my hCTQdfcifl 
recorded message 
24 hours a day. 

CALL 0181 2305288 NOW! 


ACORNS TO OAK TREES LT. 

idataVphone 07000748468 
NEW BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
01482835729 


Business for Sale 


INDEPENDENT 
BUTCHERS IN 
COTSWOLD TOWN 
PLUS 

2 bed accom. above, 
suit aspiring Q Guild 
man and wife. 
Excellent base, 
quality trade. 
{Retirement sale). 

Tel 01666 502892 
01666 504284 (Eves) 


BOURNEMOUTH 

HOTEL 


Immaculate, 
easily run, 
non smoking, 
highly successful, 
super lifestyle 

£ 240,000 

telephone: 

01202 290067 


For Worldcattors 


NOTICE 
TO READERS 

Whilst we take reasonable 

precautions with all 
adratwawits. readers are 
stnstfhadrisedtotakE 


paying a deposit or entering 

into any fin.inrt.-il rr anmitm uit- 


Opportunities 


Average weekly profits last 2 years 
*the most enjoyable profit 
Pve ever made’ 

• Just 1 hour each Saturday 

• No stock, no selling 

• Operate anywhere 

• Not MLM or franchise 


01452 532415 


24 hre, 7 days 


UK Expansion of Proven 
American Product 

Do you wan! lo run your own business? 

Have your r>ira exclusive area 7 
Looking to t arn in excess of £25K per annum? 
Then Tor a modest investment of £2.5K which 
includes stock, we have foe ideal business 
opportunity for you. 

Call Anthony or Kerin on 01 15 9481254/64 
at Clearvrave - NOW 

Franchises 


The worid’s finest polish 

AN INDEPENDENT SECURE BUSINESS 
FRANCHISED AREA VAN SALES 
HERTFORDSHIRE. BEDFORDSHIRE. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. SIHREY. DEVON. 
NORTH ESSEX. SOUTH EAST LONDON 
EsubMnl tot » yt an. A«c*l?m nlniti* 
[vudods mc idaDilrilpil by the AiWdodw 
hduST} sad cfwalBi A'cenUnj imfeadonal and 
pmac net wari J aide to be ifcc that nwor> 
ob (ay. 

To further drtdop «•« I'K taf»NT*5 ■ 

bailed nmb t i oTmr ndBnc dMribtAn ju ut 
hoBf acred ta wrrfaa i oar tnt okd&kcd 
onrai of nakpoda* dren ufedotrtaun. 

Tiacmfrt r—dMre» a4 be rraaJoIIr nan dri. 

harcKcrtiflf eufotf wtridroL vho 099 
Bsmtof people red tqmty ia lbc« owl 

a klrprti d m rest braeu ■hid ffnc n wig w 
arotow ■'iia' dnvth rebted to pmosai effort 
u^mled b> tke oepmof apron expected bom n 

to^aji mlerBreaetd coaqoM 

1 

An retul Fmxtac Fee of 17.5(0 own area 
retojvttv ami an admin ladinr aaame pectar- 
mrtiaSng ulo. martetaf and beam paaaB. 
Further o|tul nil tie enpared Im Mid iud. 
Cain M g pudnD and hnaiBaa operacon Aonunce 
•nh tapptaoetaerj Enaacnp. al a bnreable rare t> 
axaBiMr Ter qaab^inr credidnei. 

Foe Itanlrr mfareuiiai pnqccun ool lairodmoj 

video, camel’ Tim Mon. Fnadadfif MjMftT 
AnophB. VfMb Road. Lrebacath. Hero. SOS ILL' 




jmoaauEiowWTH mawd 
WHBC.fl«ea))nfW eusanni 


Eax:0171 2932505 


Opportunities 


\nnoum inii 


GOVERNMENT AUCTIONS 


V'U'kllt r 


For tbe wholesale public disposal of goods from die official departments of: 

HM Customs and Excise Liquidators, Receivers 


The Home Office 


Bankruptcy and 


The Police, County Courts Insolvency Practitioners 
Tbe Ministry of Defence Local Authorities, NHS 


Tbe Official Receiver 
HM Collector of Taxes 
Transport Lost Property 
PnbGc Utilities 


The Sheriff's Office 
The Post Office, Bailiffs 
The United States 
Department of Defease 


Nationwide coverage of over 1.000 no-reserve price auctions every month. 

From total asffl sates of companies ki receiversltip to the offer for purchase of aoten and recov- 

ered possessions, from die auctions of confisraed comraband to tage-vale MoD new-and-used 
replacement sales, from the clearance of transport depanmera and aiiport unclaimed effects and 
pos office undrih eabk parcels to die disposal of loo! auhoriiv and utBhy vehides.piopern and 
land. Nm wiricttd to dealers and traders. Open a all members of the mdilic. A puhticaireri tea- 
med by BBCTdevisian and Radio. The Independera. Busnesses and Assets, aid referred by the 
DTl DoE. HMS0. HM Customs & Excise aod Tbe Small Business Advice Centre. 



As an MUtkhoion b> Coiennaml Anrinn Nm uke advantase of a £20'£sconnL Register today and 
dam twtfre moBthh- tseaes fcr oah £39.70 imud pice £39.701 Sm^h comptae and renm die regrv 
tTaoon appfic»0D below wuboffl deb). Saiftxy diifiy da>' refund paraMe of oRfimr ■ansfaam 




Send ue Gomront Aacnm faw wn mowIi fa 
} limtlflki I »iOi»tiea*ioMe of ihe ■fecal pro- I s “ ,Co “ 


BankAddnrs 


L ansa Atx. H t a t W 

— fba Code Acenn N’nritf 

To; Govermal Aoctiu Nnts rkKn»\waonnmniM|AMiMv.>iMSiur 

Freepost SE 8M8. Romfoni RM6 5BR y., 

uopkiaiWN nAravaiflf 

o(fc mjnptu* lu>. 

iBddaareB«MI;ne 




>Cin$Bip>iaala<rfta<lilren.BSVOi»lM Ucbwb PuNri^ Lll LlRcaSLljerioP'IV lu 























For sale: remnants of a rova 
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Jojo Moyes 

inspects the 
contents of 
the Duke and 
Duchess of 
Windsor's 
Paris home, to 
be auctioned 
in New York 
next month 

On the (he mahogany desk shs 
an album containing wedding 
pictures, a couple of framed 
photographs and a box in which 
to store documents. Only one 
item gives a clue to its signifi- 
cance: a brass plaque an- 
nouncing: “On this table King 
Edward VIII signed the instru- 
ment of abdication 1030am on 
December 10th 1936". 

While the eyes of the world 
arc firmly focused on one blos- 
soming royal romance, an in- 
triguing view of another, equally 
controversial, is on display. 

The desk is one of the high- 
lights of an exhibition of con- 
tents from the Pars home of the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor, 
to be sold by Sotheby's New 
York next month. The exhibi- 
tion. which will be on view in 
London until Friday, docu- 
ments the life of Edward Vffi 
and American divorcee Wallis 
Simpson, for whom he gave up 
the throne. The auction of 
more than 40,000 pieces, was 
described by Sotheby’s special- 
ist Joseph Friedman as “the 
greatest sale of royal possessions 
we can remember, and cer- 
tainly for hundreds of years”. 

There are photographs, let- 
ters. clothes, silverware, paint- 
ings. ceramics, clocks, coins and 
medals, books, private papers, 
and trinkets collected by me cou- 
ple from childhood to their 
deaths. The collection is owned 
by Mohamed al-Fayed, most re- 
cently in the news because of an- 
other divorce's relationship with 
a member of the royal family - 
his son Dodi’s romance with the 
Princess of Wales. 

Mr Fayed acquired the col- 
lection after the death of the 
Duchess of Windsor in 1986, 
and it has since been restored 
and exhibited at the Windsor 
residence in Paris. 

In comments made before 
the recent press furore over his 
son. Mr Fayed said of his deci- 
sion to sell: “It has been a very 
hard decision to dispose of the 
things I love. However I have a 
young and growing family and 






Legacy of love: Main picture, a member of Sotheby's staff looking at the display on Edward VTII’s ‘Abdication Desk’. Above left, a portrait inscribed: ‘To my Wallis from her David 1 Photographs: Katpesh Lathi gra 


... I now wish to make more use 
of the Windsor residence.” 
Highlights of the London 
preview, which runs until Friday, 
include the ceremonial sword 
used in the Duke of Windsor’s 
investiture as Prince of Wiles at 
Caernarvon Castle in 1911 and 
the couple’s wedding album. 
Personal keepsakes include a 
private diary of the then Prince 
of Wales’s tour to Australia. 


ration” between hims elf, his 
wife and the King brought to an 
end. He metwith the King and 
apparently an arrangement was 
made whereby Mr Simpson 
would end his marriage if the 
King promised to remain faith- 
ful to Willis. The engraved ini- 
tials WE on the frame Illustrate 
the way the couple subsequently 
referred to themselves. 

Bin a constitutional storm was 




The Windsors' Paris home, bought by Al-Fayed in 1986 


New Zealand and colonies in 
the Atlantic and Pacific in 1920 
Mr Friedman said: “We tried to 
focus it on the Duke's career as 
Prince of Whies and as King.” 
Two joined portraits of Ed- 
ward Vm date from the peri- 
od when his affair with Mrs 
Simpson had begun to cause 
rumbles of discontent. Early in 
1936, Ernest Simpson was said 
to want the “unsatisfactory sit- 


growing, and lot 53 is a copy of 
the official report of Edward 
VHTs abdication. On hearing of 
the King’s intention to abdicate, 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin 
responded: “No more grave 
message has ever been received 
by Parliament and no more dif- 
ficult, I may say repugnant, task 
has ever been imposed upon a 
prime minister”. Perhaps the 
highlight of the exhibition is 


the George HI mahogany “Ab- 
dication Desk”. Shortly after 
he signed his abdication upon it, 
Edward broadcast the famous 
speech in which he said be had 
“found it impossible to cany the 
heavy burden of responsibility 
and discharge my duties as King 
as I would wsh to do without the 
help and support of the woman 
Ilove”. 

The Duke and Duchess mar- 
ried on 3 June 1937. A wedding 
album compiled by renowned 
photographer Cecil Beaton —a 
distant relative of Mrs Simp- 
son's - forms part of the col- 
lection. The day was referred to 
by Mis Simpson afterwards as 
“a supremely happy moment. 
All I had been through, all the 
hurts 1 had suffered, were for- 
gotten”. The collection even fea- 
tures a boxed piece of their 
wedding cake. 

The exhibition also has a 
portrait of Mrs Simpson taken 
by Beaton shortly afterwards. 
Beaton’s diaries praise her “no- 
ble brow and high cheekbones, 
rugged mouth and excessively 
bright humorous eyes” 

From earlier days a portrait 
of the young Prince Edward 
with his great grandmother 
Queen Victoria is signed in by 
her “Gangan and Little David 
1896”. A Book of Common 
Prayer from his other grand- 
mother, Queen Alexandra, is in- 
scribed: “For my darling little 


David (Edward) [sic] on his 7th 
birthday when he went to 
Church for the first time from 
his loving old Granny”. 

Onephotograph commemo- 
rates Wallis’s presentation at 
court. A letter written by her at 
the time reveals that she had 
borrowed the whole outfit and 
wore imitation jewels - “imita- 
tions but effective”. She would 
not be wearing imitations for 


long. Sotheby's sold her aston- 
ishing jewellery collection in 
1987, and none are in this sale. 
But the collection - although not 
the London exhibition of it - 
does contain the Duke and 
Duchess’s clothes. 

The Duke popularized Fair 
Isle sweaters, flat tweed caps 
and invented the Windsor knot, 
which he considered the most 
elegant finish to a necktie. “To- 


gether they were the most fash- 
ionable couple of the 20th cen- 
tury,” said Kerry Taylor. 
Sotheby’s London director of 
costumes and textiles. 

When Mr Fayed bought the 
contents of the Windsors’ home 
for£3m, be outbid several mil- 
itary museums, and pledged 
that he would strive to keep the 
coflection together. “Britain is 
my second home. I feel I have 


a duty to keep together a cob . 
lection that otherwise would 
have been dispersed forever” 
he said at the time. His decision. . 
to sell prompts fears that mndz 
will be lost to Britain. 

All net proceeds of the safe 
are to go to the Al/ayed In- 
ternational Charitable 
Uation. and will contribute to 
causes including medical re-: 
search into childhood diseases. 


A mortgage 
quote in 
lO minutes? 


No. 1374 Monday 11 August 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 

Bf Portia 

22 Be quick to punish head 
who goes off (6) 

23 Officer’s project occupy- 
ing a key worker (8) 

24 Score tenor worked on 
at the end of the day (6) 

25 Expression of contempt 
for the sensational (4,4) 


ill 

■ 

m\ 


m 
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ACROSS 

J Fellow running riot isn’t 
spotted (8) 

5 Retiring manner associ- 
ated with holy woman (6) 

9 A nuisance getting in to 
examine hanging (8) 

10 Not very old bearings 

want welding together 

11 {dilute part of the delta 


12 Is without direction and 
can’t wait to be revolu- 
tionary (9) 

14 It was clearly built for 


20 Made money but ap- 
plied to get out at finist 

21 Conceited youth with 

the Italian student (5) 


2 Expand sufficiently with 
out a doubt (7) 

3 He wrote music cata- 
logue, we’re told (5) 

4 Unusual card, it’s late 
Victorian (6-5) 

6 Go too far in respect of 
royal individual (8) 

7 Hurtful look ? (4^) 

8 Island militia have suc- 
cess with one (6) 

13 He’s in the market for a 

15 ^fil/check out break in 
before noon (9) 

16 Nasty to ladies who are 
lonely (8) 

17 One points partner out 
to artist (7) 

18 Fixed batting position 

19 Resultof increased ef- 
fort (6) 

21 Prize money is generous 

( 5 ) 






Call TSB PhoneBank free and within just 10 minutes , you’ll 
I know how much you can borrow. 


Best do it now, because it’s good to know how much 


ammunition 


Winter over 5 

category. you ve got before you go hunting. 


CALL FREE 

Quoting ref INQ1 


0500 758 OOO 


Mortgage Quotation Line 


*1 Wo want you 
^ to say fcisfci 


tm fawfcd and nprored »TSB . . 

... r ” * **" **» 1)8 P*? «1f »■ wqu»»d by dw Bm* ^ ■a<s«. « — ___ 
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fU&n*** ■n^perwitHte W onto 


fOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS 


ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 
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